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LETTER DF TRANSMITTAL 



TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF DAYTDN : 

At your request we have completed this study developing long and 
short range educational concepts for Dayton. This study Is directed 
at the educational facility needs of Dayton. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the continuing support and 
assistance we have received from the Board of Education, the Superintendent 
of Schools, the administrative and teaching staff, the Dayton Department 
of Planning and Development, the various community groups, and private 
cl t Izens . 

We should like to caution against the potential misuse of any 
educational plan. Educational planning and Improvement Is a continuing 
process -- a process which requires review, updating, and, when necessary, 
major revision. Citizen* must be Involved In this continuous-coordinated 
educational planning. 

This study Is presented to the Board of Education and citizens of 
Dayton with the sincere hope that It will provide a useful guide to solving 
the complex school problems facing Dayton. 



I. C. Candoli, Project Director 
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f. Education for a Changing World 

Introduction 

Dayton, the birthplace of modern air transportation, the home 
of significant automotive developments, the location of major technological 
breakthroughs is no stranger to change, Indeed, the changes brought to 
American and Global societies as a result of creative developments 
originating in Dsyton make this city unique among comparably sized 
cities of the world, Dayton can reasonably claim to have fostered many 
of the major technological developments of the twentieth century, 

Man's capacity to explore outer space, to visit other plane- 
tary bodies, to transmit visual Images throughout the universe began with 
tire dream of twoDay ton i ans who startled the world with their first 
manned flight of a few feet. This Invention, the airplane, s i gn i f leant I y 
and unalterably changed the course of mankind. Subsequent developments 
have added to the store of technical and scientific knowledge until today 
we are on the verge of either becoming the most advanced society the world 
has ever known or of destroying ourselves completely because of our 
careless use of the inventions of the past 70 odd years, 

The invention of the airplane, probably the greatest discovery 
since the invention of the wheel, has triggered the development of the 
urban society, the technological age. Distances once considered very 
great are now traveled In hours and will soon be only minutes apart. 

People, material, equipment, as well as Items of total destruction can 
quickly be moved from one location to another. In men's haste to improve 
his lot In life, we have become victims of the very creations that have 

I 
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made 'the good litj* possible. The technology of production which enabled 
goods cnce reserved for the few to be enjoyed by most Americans now 
threatens to destroy our environment. 

The automobile which has enabled the development of major urban 
centers has also caused the emission of life-endangering exhausts Into 
the atmosphere. Indeed the word smog was born during the post- World 
War II era as a result of the proliferation of vehicles and other pollu- 
tion-producing technological discoveries. And what was once unique to 
a single American urban center is now easily recognized In most cities 
throughout the world. 

Technology has provided the means for a rewarding life. It has 
lengthened the life span of humans, eased the fearsome physical tasl s of 
previous generations, It has produced countless labor-saving devices, it 
has brought luxury within the means of most Americans, it has reduced 
the concept of around the world In 80 days to around the world in 80 
minutes (and perhaps soon to around the world In 80 seconds). At the 
same time technology has provided terrifying potential for the elimina- 
tion of mankind. To paraphrase a well known television series "This earth 
can self-destruct In 60 seconds." 

Our modern, complex society Is a study in contrasts. We have 
learned how to place a man on the moon, yet do not have the will to clean 
our air and waterways. We have learned how to Interchange vital organs 
in the human body yet have not willed the peaceful coexistence of diverse 
groups In our cities. We have Revised the most sophisticated system of 
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vfsual and audfo communications ever developed yet have not willed to 
truly listen and understand one another. We have Invented the capacity 
to eradicate hunger, disease, and suffering from the earth yet have not 
willed that people be properly housed, fed, and cared for. 

Yet In spite of the potential trauma lurking before us, we must 
recognize the overarching progress made since that day the airplane first 
took flight. However, it must be understood that social progress has been 
much slower than technological progress and that the main thrust in the 
next 10 years must be in ! ^ area of social end societal development. 
Survival as a nation, indeed as humans depends upon our capacity to devise 
social skills that parallel our technological skills. Oayton, as It 
has led In the technological and scientific development can also lead in 
societal development. To do otherwise would be a rejection of the 
Innovative genius and spirit of this city! 

Payton's jSas 1c Form 

As many American cities, Oayton 1$ the result of many smaller 
communities or neighborhoods gathering to form the central city. There 
exists In Oayton today a variety of neighborhoods which tend to form 
cohesive action groups concerned with their particular neighborhood. The 
significant physical determinants In Oayton are the Mad and Miami Rivers 
which traverse the city in a general north-south direction (actually 
north, northeast to south, southwest) and divide the city geographically. 
Further geographic boundaries are man-made: the rail system which pro- 

vides access to the city from all directions and encouraged the location 
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of early Indus trial-busi nesr. complexes; the major Interstate highways, 

1-70 which runs east-west, north of Dayton, and 1-75, a nortl -south 
limited access highway. 

As Dayton has grown, It has developed along the lines of a 
modified grid pattern with major thoroughfares and expressways extending 
from the downtown business district to the various neighborhoods. These 
thoroughfares allow ready and convenient access to the business district 
from any point in the city and surrounding metropolitan area. Since the 
basic mode of transportation In the Dayton metropolitan area is the auto, 
the development of a network of vehicular passages has been of highest 
priority. In fact, the Thoroughfare Plan Report of the City Plan Board 
states, "it concedes to and promotes the merits of an auto-doml nant 
transportation system as the backbone of transportation development within 
the planning area. M ^ The report goes on to suggest that continuing 
exploration and study of alternative forms of future transportation Is 
needed but that the development of thoroughfares will largely determine 
future transportation systems. Since street patterns largely determine 
a city’s form It is safe to assume that Dayton will continue to have a 
modified grid pattern. 

Among the unique features possessed by Dayton are those found 
in cities that have not become completely land-locked. Dayton is 
basically a single family residence type of community. A majority of the 
residences In the city are single family and only in recent years has 
there been major activity In providing multiple family types of residential 

^ Thoroughfare Plan Report . Dayton City Plan Board. February, 

1968, page 
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units. As an Indication of Dayton’s emphasis on single family dwellings, 

Table I Is presented. Table 1 compares Residential Building PermitJ by 
Type for Oayton, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 

As the foregoing indicates, Dayton is continuing to provide a 
majority of single family dwellings. This, of course, is reflected In the 
skyline of the city. There Is an apparent dirth of the high rise units 
that typify most urban centers. Rather one finds an abundance of suburban 
type residential areas throughout the city with few high-rise, high 
density areas. While the downtown business district does contain many 
magnificent high-rise structures, the residential areas have been spared 
this type of development . to date. 

The Central Business District is proof of the dynamic nature 
of Dayton. Recent and yet unfinished high-rise buildings abound. Office 
structures, civic buildings, hotels, department stores, commercial build- 
ings, educational ins 1 1 tut lones are all found in the Central Business 
district bounded on the west by 1-75, on the north by Route 69, on the 
east by Patterson Boulevard, and to the south by 6th Street. The prevailing 
mood is one of growth, of action. Continuing investment In building activity 
reinforces the feeling of optimism in the potential of the city. As the 
hub of a metropolitan area serving over 875,000 people In a four-county 
area, Dayton Is the major business, commercial, Industrial center for the 
Miami Valley. Montgomery County alone contains over 600,000 people. 

As a major urban center, Dayton Is a unique blend of urban 
concentration tempored by semi-rural spaciousness, of big city business 
offset by small town casualness, of iarge city sophistication modified 
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Table A-l 

Residential Building Permits by Type for 
Dayton, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
1967, 1968 and First Quarter 1969 



City 


1967 


1968 


1969 (First Quarter) 


Dayton 


Total 


6,872 


7,188 


1,380 


S.F. 


3,902 


4,241 


923 


K. c . 


2,970 


2,94-' 


457 


% M.F. 


43.2 


41.0 


33.1 


Cleveland 


Total 


13.562 


13,528 


2,348 


S.F. 


5,963 


5,633 


1,21*8 


M.F. 


7,599 


7,895 


1,100 


% M.F. 


56.0 


58.4 


46.8 


Cincinnati 


Total 


8,818 


8,919 


1,886 


S.F. 


3,995 


4,187 


836 


M.F. 


4,823 


4,732 


1,050 


% M.F. 


54.7 


53.1 


55.7 



Source : 



A Housing Prof I le of the Miami V alley Region . Miami 
Valley Regional Planning Commission. August 1969. 
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by village concern. Dayton can be summarized by the statement that 
many Chambers of Commerce use, “The Big-Littie City. 11 

The are?3 of the city that offer the greatest potential for 
residential growth are the north, northwest and northeast portions of 
Dayton. The greatest amount of raw land Is available In these areas 
and adjacent unincorporated land could easily be developed for residential 
use. There are a number of logical annexations to the north that wl M 
eventually become part of the city. The northern portion of Dayton has 
and is developing along the typical suburban model with single family 
units occupying large lots. This reinforces earlier statements as to the 
single family residential pattern of Dayton. 

Important to the development of any city Is the type and quality 
of educational agencies serving the area. Dayton Is blessed with easy 
access to several Institutions of higher education Including the Univer- 
sity of Dayton and Wright State University located In the metropolitan 
area, in addition, Centra! State University, Wllberforce University, and 
University of Miami are within an hour's travel of the city. Further 
proof of the concern for advanced training Is the developing Sinclair 
Community College now under construction In the central business district. 

Dayton then can be characterized es a city that offers a great 
variety of social, economic, educational, and cultural opportunities to 
its service area. As an industrial center It provides employment 
opportunity In automotive, rubber, data processing, appliance, and air- 
craft Industries as well as In a great variety of smaller specialty 
type industries. As a business center Dayton offers great diversity of 
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opportunity ranging from finance to Insurance. As a commercial center 
giant department stores provide wares along with the smallest corner stores. 
The giant airforce Installation located adjacent to the city provides 
still another Input Into the life pattern of Greater Dayton. Dayton 
truly Is the 'hub 1 of the Miami Valley and serves the entire ^-county 
region . 



Summary of Demographic Data 

Every metropolitan area In America has undergone major population 
and demographic changes during and following World War 11. Dayton Is no 
exception. Caught In the vise of public school population expansion, 
suburban development, In-migration of low Income non-whites to the 
central city, exodus of white middle-income populations to the suburbs, 
changing technology, economic and industrial shifts, and aging central 
facilities; the metropolitan centers have been unable to keep pace with 
needed services and physical Improvements. Dayton has been more fortunate 
than most in the provision of such facilities and services. However, the 
backlog of problems Is beginning to catch up. 

The problems of the core city are. compounded by two other fiscal 

factors: 

I, Municipal Tax "Overburden/ 1 The city must tax and pay for 

the large bulk of needed social services for the poor who are 
conce* :rated In the city: health services, welfare costs, 

police, fire, and special education needs. 

1 
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2. Inadequate state and federal fiscal support programs designed 
to reduce the backlog of human problems concentrated In 
our cl tier. For example, current war expenditures have 
necessitated a federal holding action of expenditures on 
urban problems. 

The following Is a summary of the projections developed by the 
Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission as published in June 1969.3 

While the figures presented In the table are perhaps quite op- 
timistic, the fact remains that the Greater Dayton Metropolitan area will 
experience significant growth during the next 30 years. It would appear 
that the greatest bulk of the growth will take place outside the city 
proper with at best only minimal growth projected for the city of Oayton. 
This can be changed as residential, cultural, economic, and educational 
policies are developed for Oayton. 

In the three-county area included in the Oayton metropolitan area 
a sizeable segment of the population Is non-white, mostly concentrated in 
the city of Oayton. Table 3 presents the data on non-white population 
and Is taken from research done by the Miami Valley Regional Planning 

L 

Commlss Ion. 



^ Population Project ions 1970-2000 . Miami Valley Regional "Manning 
Commission. June, 19^9. 

** A Housing Profile of the Miami Valley Region . Miami Valley 
Regional Ptanning Ccxnmisslon. August, 19&9 
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Table A-2 
Population Data 





1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


2000 


Greene County 


149,191 


170,433 


198,458 


228,101 


289,406 


Miami County 


93.459 


101.237 


111,631 


123,024 


149,659 


Montgomery County 


732,615 


784,410 


824.511 


859.615 


931.768 


(Dayton)* 


(273,000) 


( 276 , 000 ) 


(280,000) 


(290,000) 


(300,000) 


TOTALS 


975,265 


1 ,056,080 


1,134,600 


1,210.740 


1,370,833 



*Dayton Included In Montgorery County totals. 
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Table A-3 

Number and Percent 
Non-White Population by County 



County 


1950 

Number % 


I960 

Number 


% 


1970 (Projection) 
Number % 


Greene 


5.249 


8.9 


6,679 


7.1 


8,200 


6.6 


Miami 


1,140 


1.8 


1 ,420 


1.9 


1 ,646 


1.9 


Montgomery 


37,704 


9.5 


62,517 


11.9 


96.447 


14.5 


Region* 


44,405 


7.5 


71.007 


9.1 


106,723 


II. 1 



^Includes several other counties. 



Significant In the growth of the non-white population ha s been the 
fact that the growth has been concentrated In the city of Dayton. In fact 
non-white residential patterns are almost exclusively concentrated In 
Dayton's west and southwest areas with the single suburban residential 
opportunity for non-whites being Jefferson Township located southwest 
of the city. Indeed Jefferson Tcwnshlp seems \.o be developing as a predo- 
mlnltely black suburb. 

Given the demographic reality of the city and region several 
hypotheses can be drawn as well as some assumptions for Dayton. 

1. Contrary to the projection In Tab!* 2 the population of Dayton 
will decline slightly before Increasing because of: 

a. White exodus from the central city. 

b. Lowering of the birthrate for both whites and blacks. 

O 
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c. Non-white in^mlgrat ion wil 1 slow still further. 

d. Increase will come from family uiits now being 
formed. These arts the offspring of the bumper post- 
World War It baby boom. 

2. Racial transition will continue to occur primarily in the 
southwest, west, and central sections of the city. 

a. This assumes that most Negro population expansion 
will continue through transition at the edges of 
existing predominantly Negro areas, rather than 
through Jumping to scattered locations In presently 
all-white areas cistant from mainly Negro areas. 

3. Tentative policy implications of the foregoing are: 

a. The steady trend towards a public school system with 
increasing Negro enrollment Is * '. capable unless the 
relationship between these groups and the suburbs changes 
In one of three ways : 

1. Future population growth of Negro groups shifts to 
the suburbs because of "sp 1 1 lover'' of expanding 
predominantly Negro areas into the suburbs. 

2. Large outmicration of Negroes to the suburbs 
occurs--onti of the throe strategies discussed 
by the National Advisory Commisiion on Civil 

D lsorders--thf s seems unlikely. 

3. Suburban students are interchanged with city 
students in a metropolitan-based school system. 

I h I s Is being done in some areas of the country. 
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4. Ultimately, Integration along either racial or social-class 
lines must Involve the suburbs. 

5. These conclusions clearly indicate the need to emphasize the 
development of high-quality schools, whether or not they are 
Integrated, though racial and social-class integration 

must be regarded as an important way to achieve high quality. 

6. There is a pressing need for rapid action regarding any 

pci ides designed to encourage racial or social-class inte- 
gration within the city, or to prepare for possible metropo- 
1 1 tan cooperat i on. 

School Enrol lme nts 

As the set of tables that present the school enrollment data show, 
i:he Dayton Public Schools are in a period of decreasing pupil enrollment. 

At the start of the 60*s, the Dayton Public Schools were In an 
increasing enrollment cycle. The I960 enrollment of 55 , 6 1 8 rose to a peak 
of 60,558 in 1964-65 and has since decreased by several thousand (Table 4). 

A significant increase was caused in 1964 by the decision of the Catholic 
Board of Education to phase out the first grade. Future actions by the 
non-public schools can continue to Influence the public school enrollment 
figures . 

In developing enrollment projections, the Survey Staff has 
provided a range of enrollment variations in order that: 

1. Plans be formulated to provide for possible fluctuations 
In enrollment. 
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Enrollment Figures 
Dayton Public Schools 
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2. Conditions that effect enrollment, i.e., migration, 

residential development, birthrates, and retention policies 
could be provided for. 

Birthrates in the nation have dropped dramatically In the past 
decade. The state of Ohio and the city of Dayton also reflect this trend. 
In fact, from a peak of 7,454 live births in 1956 Dayton has shown a 
steady decrease to a figure of 4,949 live births in 1968. While it 
appears to have leveledat this figure, the decrease is in the 30 to 40 
per cent range -- a significant statistic. 

Projecting enrollment figures is, at best, a very hazardous 
venture. Among the variables which could affect such efforts are future 
birth rates, rate of residential development, actions of the non-public 
schools, actions of the elaborate In support of school issues, and annexa- 
tion proceedings. The projections provided assume no great change In mi- 
gration patterns and little in the way of major land acquisitions to the 
city. In addition, the construction of naw housing seems to be severely 
slowed because of the tight financial market presently being experienced. 

It Is the feeling of the survey team that while birthrates are not going to 
significantly increase in the coming decade, gross births will increase 
because of the Increased numbers of family units now being formed. The 
post-World War II baby crop Is now coming to childbearing age and should 
begin to have major Impact on school enrollments during the next decade. 

As TabbA-5 Indicates, school enrollments should continue to 
decrease through thsmlddle 1 970 1 s . It Is doubtful If the low projections 
will be realized. The high projections could be exceeded if present 
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Enrollment Projections 
Dayton Public Schools - Total 
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conditions in housing policy, migration and annexation are changed. The 
projected decrease is largely due to the birth rate decrease and reflects 
present hous Ing market restrictions. 

Tables 6-18 reflect the projections as they are applied to the 
various sections of the city with Tables 6, 10, and 14 representing the 
three administrative units as defined by the superintendent of schools* 
The other tables reflect enrollments in high school attendance areas with 
the exception of Patterson Co-operative High School which Is shown in the 
total figures* 



I mpl lcat ions for Educat ion 

The educational implications of the demographic reality of Dayton 
are complex and debatable* The Survey Staff draws the following conclusions. 

1. White out-migration will continue but at a slower rate. 

2. Non-white in-migration will also decline. 

3# Most Negro expansion will occur at the edges of the existing 
Negro areas. 

4. School segregation patterns are primarily resultant of 
housing patterns. 

5. The Dayton Public Schools do not control most of the major 

factors causing segregated education: housing patterns, 

migration trends, transit systems, and citizens 'opting 1 in 
or out of public and parochial school systems. 
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6. The Dayton Board of Education must continue its current 
leadership role in acting as a respons i ble partner In 
actively working towards the long-term goal of an integrated 
educational system. 

7. Multiple strategies and plans are needed for diverse areas of 
the city. For example, different educational plans are needed 
for all-black Inner-city areas, areas "tilting" from white to 
black, areas adjoining tilting communities, integrated areas, 
and all-white perimeter areas. 

8. Models of successful desegreted and Integrated schools 
need careful development and major expansion. 

9. Decreasing enrollments will enable space allocation to 
accommodate new and emerging programs of education. 

10. Educational plans and educational facility programs need 
development which will increase the options available to 
students, parents, and the Board of Education. 

11. An educational plan must face the demographic reality of 
Dayton. 

12. Demographic trends can and have been changed and reversed by 
man-made decisions. 





Enrollment Projections 

Dayton Public Schools - Administrative Unit ft 1 
(Belmont, Dunbar, Stivers) 
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Enrollment Projections 
Dayton Public Schools - Belmont 
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Enrollment Projection 
Dayton Public Schools - Dunbar 
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Enrollment Projections 
Dayton Public Schools - Stivers 
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II. Goals for the School-City 

In troduct Ion 

The interdependence of the variety of agencies that exist in the 
typical urban center has never been more clearly defined than it is today. 
The day when the school system, or library system, or municipal system 
could "go it alone ’ 1 has long since departed. Needs are sinply too great 
and resources too meager to allow such attitudes to continue. The school, 
as any other agency that operates in a community, must realize that it is 
but one of many organ i zat ions concerned with the total life process in a 
community. As but one of many agencies concerned with the quality of life 
in Daytcn, the Dayton Public Schools recognize that they have a vital con- 
cern for supporting the efforts of other agencies and in turn, can and 
should expect active support and cooperation from these agencies. 

As one of the agencies involved with the total life structure of the 
city, the Dayton Public Schools must develop their goals consistent with 
the major goals and objectives of the city and metropolitan area. It Is 
most difficult to conceive of any major life goals that do not have as an 
important component the quality and quantity of the educational system. 

For this reason, the survey staff has worked very closely with city and 
regional planning groups In order to better articulate and coordinate the 
commonality of concern and effort. Continued dialogue and cooperation 
leading to the development of mutually supporting and complimenting plans 
is very desirable and recommended. 

Any icng-range educational plan should emerge from a clearly stated 
set of goals and objectives. City goals and educational goals serve the 

3 ? 
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•» an if*, population And need closa coordination. The educational plan for 
Dayton should be evaluated In terms of its ability to contribute to the 
achievement of metropolitan, city, community and educational goals. 
Proposed alternative educationa; plans should also face a similar measure- 
ment against the stated goals. 

The overriding concern of chis report is that the educational system 
of Dayton must provide increased diversity and flexibility In order to 
meet the constantly changing needs of Its clientele. Simply stated, the 
edu ca tional plan must increase the opt i ons available to students, parents, 
and the Board of Education , Concomitant with this concern is the growing 
realization that the role of public education in Dayton and throughout the 
United States is dramatically changing from one of providing facts an3 
in/ormatfon to a more encompassing role as a partner in the achievement of 
a better life for all Dayton citizens. 



City and Metropolitan Goals 



As long ago as November, 1959 In the publication Metropolitan Challenge 
produced by Metropolitan Community Studies, Inc. an introductory paragraph 
states : 



The people are the metropolitan area. It is for them that 
governmental, social, and economic institutions exist. 

Basic to the understanding of a community therefore Is 
a knowledge of individuals as social beings who interact with 
each other, as wage earners contributing to and deeply 
interested in the economic propserlty of the area, and as 
citizens who can Influence and are effected by their local 
governments. Because of these various aspects of daily 
living, governmental and economic organizations and processes 
should not be considered In Isolation from the people... 
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But early explanation is needed for more than the extent of 
wtfi and mobility. Who are the residents and what a"e they 
like? People affect their institutions; certain socia. 
characteristics, for example, have a direct relation to 
the types of public services required. A community composed 
largely of youngsters and young adults encounters 
considerable demand for educational and recreational 
services. A locality whose residents have a high 
educational level is urged to provide more cultural facili- 
ties. A community with many families of high income has 
less need for public health service and wants more spent 
for schools. In brief, to understand Metropolitan 
Dayton one must know much about its people.* 

The above statement signifies a gradual shift on the part of municipal 
and regional planning authorities from the highly technical, numerical, often 
sterile approach to urban planning to the socio-personal approach now being 
recognized as crucial to successful plan development. The technical skills 
are as of great significance as ever but they no longer are ends in and of 
themselves. Rather they become tie basis, the tools for developing appro- 
priate alternatives for consideration. With such a socio-personal thrust, 
the City Plan Board Is currently developing the framework for a comprehensive 
plan for Dayton. As a comprehensive plan, It incorporates the planning 
efforts of a variety of agencies and organizations including the educa- 
tional system. 

Any statement of Metropolitan and City goals must recognize as a primary 
concern the improvement of the quality of life-by enlarging human oppor- 
tunities, Improving the environment and strengthening and diversifying the 
economy. The citizens of the Dayton Metropolitan area aspire to a better 
life, a wider variety of economic, social, and cultural opportunities for 



1 

Metropolitan Challenge . Dayton, Ohio: Metropolitan Community Studies, 

Inc. November, 1959. p. 5. 
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each individual. But, to attain these hopes, urgent needs must be met. Young 
people must be educated, family living conditions must meet rising expecta- 
tions, and the cycle of poverty and deprivation must be arrested. 

When the soc 1 o-personal domain is utilized as the basis for city and 
metropolitan planning, a variety of concerns arise. These, in turn, provide 
the basis for planning goals. Basic human needs are really the framework, 
the skeleton of any viable plan. In their most rudimentary form, human needs 
can be stated as follows: 

1. Shelter - the right of every Individual in our society to live in 
adequate, comfortable, safe housing. The availability, in sufficient quan- 
tity, of housing to meet the differentiated needs of an urban population is 
most Important. Not only must such accommodations be In plentiful supply 

but It must also be provided within the financial means of the user. Closely 
related to such needs are the necessity for the provision of support and 
complimentary services such as shopping, schools, transportation, parks, 
churches, etc. In other words shelter encompasses a wide variety of related 
appurtenances so necessary to the total well-being of the individual. 

2, Nourishment - while most concerns in this arena are common! y expressed 
In terms of basic food requirements, there is Increasing evidence that 
Intellectual and cultural nourishment are also vitally important for the 
individual. Just as the body cannot exist without food, the intellect 

and personality of the Individual soon shows signs of atrophy unless sti- 
mulation and nourishment are available. City and metre 1 i tan goals must 
address themselves to the availability of such nourishment, of the capa- 
city of the region to assure each Individual that his needs in terms of 
the physical, social. Intellectual, and cultural can be attended to. 
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3. Economic well being - the opportunity for the individual to 
become a self sustaining, contributing member of society ultimately rests 
on his capacity to command the opportunity to participate in the econo- 
mic life of the community. The creation of jobs and positions in suffi- 
cient number is only half of the battle. Equally important is the 
provision ov the opportunity for Individuals to acquire the necessary 
skills in order that they can fill the job needs of the area. It is no 
secret that the human psyche must have continuous reinforcement and success 
experiences in order to remain viable. Success in the employment arena is 
a crucial factor in the total life expectancy of the individual. Therefore 
the economic coals and objectives of an urban area are inescapably related 
to the total planning effo't. Economic development and job opportunities 

a re crucial to any comprehensive plan for the Dayton Metropolitan area. 

4. Individ-all freedoms - to insure equal opportunity for all citizens 
of the metropolitan area, the city must continue to encourage the adoption 
of state and a ea wide policies that will guarantee freedom of access to 
housing, educational, economic, cultural, and recreational activities. Not 
unless and until all citizens of a community are truly afforded the rights 
guaranteed under the constitution of the United States can the democratic 
ideal be considered as operational. Urban centers particularly must 
recognize this supreme challenge to the continued peace, progress, and 
tranquility of the area. 

Appropriate city and metropolitan goals and their impact and dependence 
on education include: 
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1. family lift and environmental improvement - included would be the 
quality of schools, neighborhood institutions, parks, shopping, police and 
fire protection, cultural activities, the purity of air and water, and the 
quality and size of the housing unit itself. All housing must be brought 

up to contemporary standards with deteriorated sections of the city renewed. 

A general expansion of the educational system is appropriate to the 
concerns expressed here. Increased opportunity for post high school training 
as well as greater d i ver? i f (cat ion of K-12 programs should be provided. 
Pre-school and adult education efforts must be greatly increased in order 
that all persons can develop to their optimum potential. 

Increased attention to the environment is nf prime importance. Provi- 
sion of recreational centers, parks, cultural centers as well as convenient 
shopping pla?as and other service facilities is crucial. Concern for and 
action to insure that the air and waterways of the area are cleaned becomes 
increasingly important. 

Close coordination of efforts of all agencies will permit maximum 
utilization of scarce resources with great potential for cooperative thrusts 
being developed by a number of agencies. 

2. Expanded opportunities for the disadvantaged. The effects of the 
poverty cycle are felt not only by those who are poor and must surrender to 
Its degrading results but by the total metropolitan area, for broad goals 
cannot be attained as long as these conditions exist. Basic health, educa- 
tional, and housing needs must be met. Equally important are the oppor- 
tunity for individual achievement and the capability to participate in 

the activities of the city and region. 
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because deficient housing and abject poverty are generally found in the 
same areas of the city and metropolitan complex, cooperative intensive 
programs of social action and physical improvement are indicated. 

The net effect of such action would benefit all Dayton area residents, 
for developing the capacities of these people now living in poverty to share 
in tha opportunities available in this great city would enable them to 
achieve higher income levels and to contribute to the expansion of those 
opportunities. The role of the educational system in this area is particu- 
larly significant and important. 

3. Economic development and job opportunities. The existing industrial, 
conYnercial, and business economy of Dayton coupled with its excellent location 
as a regional center for cormierce reinforce the need for Dayton to continue 

to develop its favorable position as a leader in the many and varied industrial, 
commercial, and business enterprises. 

To take advantages of Dayton's role as a center of business and indus- 
trial activity, education must play a vital part in the training of personnel 
to successfully implement the technological age we are entering. While auto- 
mation and other technological developments have reduced the importance of 
manufacturing as a producer of new jobs, Dayton does have the potential 
for great expansion in the number of jobs in non-manufacturing activities such 
as services and in the communications industries. The educational system 
must continue to provide new and expanded training opportunities for the 
citizens of Dayton In order to assure that a pool of skilled employees will 
be ava i 1 able. 

4. Proper Allocation of land pud Resources. The wise use of land area 
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and financial resources to provide optimum benefits to the citizens of Dayton 
*s a logical outcome of coordinated planning. 
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Reallocation of land to provide space needed for recreation, education, 
manufacturing, business, and housing will be the key to creating urban en- 
vironments that are attractive and functional. 

The importance of cooperative planning and coordination among public and 
private agencies is essential to the orderly development and implementation 
of any program. The experience already gained through mutually supportive 
practices indicates the need for expanding and improving this approach. 

Inter-agency referrals, 2oning, coordinated private and public invest- 
ment are all examples of voluntary cooperation that has succeeded. More 
recently the establishment of neighborhood associations, community councils 
and commissions has helped to unify developmental efforts. 

The allocation and wise use of physical and other resources must be 
aimed at the achievement of two basic human objectives which are: 

. Individual capacity to act, assured by essential standards of the 
physical and social environment, and 
. Individual opportunity for variety, range of choice, and personal 
advancemen t . 

Educat ional Goals and Object ives 

Educational planning and the function of education is crucial to the 
total Comprehensive Plan for Dayton. As a key subsystem of the city and 
metropolitan area, the educational system must coordinate its plans with these 
of other public and private agencies. The temptation and motivation to 'go 
it alone' is not a realistic approach to sound educational planning. The 
commonality of goals between the various agencies, the constant struggle for 
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adequate resources, the ever-present danger of duplication of effort, the 
increasing complexity of the total milieu, all demand extens-ve co>peration 
and coordination. 

City-wide goals and objectives are developed with the understanding that 
differentiated policies for implementation will be needed in order to best 
utilize resources and to recognize the vast differences that exist in the 
many sub-units of a city as large as Dayton. Thus while the goals and objec- 
tives of the educational system remain constant, the means by which these 
goals are realized are tailored to the particular needs of a sub-unit. 

Educational goals for the contemporary urban society are perhaps best 
expressed in a recent American Association of School Administrators publica- 
tion entitled Imperatives in Education and include the following: 

1. Preparation of People for the World of Work -- In order to qualify 
people to participate fully in an expanding economy, each individual 
must have as much education and as broad an education as his capacity 
will permit. This Includes expanded and updated opportunities in 
vocational and technical education, training in simple occupations 
for less academically gifted students, retraining programs for adults, 
and improved vocational guidance for all students. The Dayton 
Public Schools have initiated considerable, effort in the development 
of a vocat lonal - techn 1 cal education plan. The proposed provision 
of a variety of vocational education opportunities throughout the 
city has been presented to the State Board of Education. In 
addition expansion of the Patterson Cooperative High School to 
serve an expanded student body is boing considered. 
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2. Making Urban Life Rewarding and Satisfying -- The phenomenon of 
urbanization must be faced and acconmodat i on of its realities must 
proceed by meeting expanded educational aspirations through eliminating 
overcrowded classrooms, extending the instructional program downward 

to include kindergarten and pre-kindergarten-age pupils, developing 
in-service education programs for teachers, relating the educational 
program to the life of the community, and providing the increased 
services and resources needed in the urban centers. A recent state- 
ment of Educational Goals by the Superintendent of Schools indicated 
the commitment of the Dayton Public Schools by emphas 1 z i ng the uniquely 
urban nature of the Dayton Public Schools. As a major urban center, 
the Dayton School rystem h^s recognized its important role in providing 
a thrust In the major urban educational goal of having each citizen 
achieve The Right to Read . Both by intent anJ action, this goal 
assumes a very high priority in the Dayton Public Schools. 

3. Keeping Democracy Working -- Urbanization has placed different and 
expanded pressures on the basic purpose of the school, which Is to 
develop In all people the skills, understanding, beliefs, and 
commitments necessary for government of and by the people. To 
prepare young people for effective citizenship requires that every 
child must have proficiency in reading, writing, and the use of 
numbers; that everyone must accept his privileges and responsibili- 
ties as an American citizen*, that all forms of discrimination 

and racial and group prejudices must be eliminated from the 
schools; and that everyone must have an understanding of the basic 
principles of democracy and a commitment to upnold and to support 
them. 
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Again referring to the Superintendent's statement provided the 

Board of Education in the spring of 1970, the following is found, 

Perhaps the most neglected area of the curriculum 
of American schools is social studies -- For most urban 
children, however, the people and places in Ohio 
and American history are remote and intangible. 

...1 hope each school will redouble efforts to provide 
opportunities to assist pupil participation until it 
may be possible to assure a higher level of field trips, 
particularly in eighth and eleventh grade programs. 

4. Making the Best Use of Leisure Time — The increase in the amount of 
leisure time available to all people takes it out of the category of 
a luxury for the few. As time passes, the use of leisure time will 
become an increasingly important area of concern. if this leisure 
time is to be used constructively, the schools must develop programs 
to change the boredom of idle hours Into fruitful and satisfying 
experiences, schools must remain open in evening hours and during 
summer months, creative activities (writing, music, art, and modern 
dance) must be emphasized in elementary and secondary schools, 
coranuni ly activities must be supported and encouraged , and 
children must be taught how to appreciate nature and how to relax 
and live in the out-of-doors. Community service programs must 
be made vital to young people so that leadership can continuously 
be developed. 



The Dayton "living Arts" program Is perhaps the outstanding example of 
public school concern for this area in the entire country. A truly creative, 
imaginative rrogram is currently provided any youngster In Dayton in grades 
6-12 on a voluntary basis. Effects of the program are clearly visable upon 
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entering tha Living Arts facility. The cohesiveness, dedication, interest and 
ability of the staff is such that the program can't help but succeed. As a 
result of the on-going program success and because of the obvious need for 
such activity to be expanded a proposal has been presented to the Board 
of Education recommending a daytime Living Arts program for all fifth graders 
so that each student could attend the center for an eleven weeks period, two 
hours per day. Also recommended is the creation of four performing music centers 
geographically available to all students interested in music. Such 
efforts are to be commended and encouraged. 

Other educational goals and objectives as identified by the school 
staff and the Citizens Advisory Council include: 

1. The establishment of Environmental Laboratories and programs 
for the teaching of ecology, earth science and other subjects 
that deal with an understanding of thr land and of the skies. 

2. The development of programs that utilize the unique resources 
of the center city for the on-going educational program for 
certain students. 

3. The expansion and refinement of the community school concept 
now utilized in certain areas of the city. 

* 4 . The expansion of early childhood learning experiences for 3 
and 4 year old chi ldren. 

5. The development of special programs to meet special educational 
needs . 

6. The improvement of racial balance in all schools. 

7. The provision of in-service programs for all teachers. 
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The development and testing of models for differentiated staffing. 

9. The development of an on-going system of teacher evaluation. 

10. The creation of Human Relations seminars and constant student 
exchanges between students of different schools as an integral 
part of the study of history, culture and government. 

11. Re-examination and development of appropr i ate curriculum guides for 
all areas of the school program. Provide standing curriculum 
committees to assure program continuity, consistency, and 
effectiveness throughout the system. 

The above and many other immediate action goals and objectives indicate 
the concern and awareness felt by the Citizens Advisory Council. 

V» h 1 1 e the above mentioned points deal largel/ with the thrust of the 
total system, it is important to recognize the impact of the demographic 
trends of the past two decades. Analysis of data suggests that dramatic 
changes have occurred and that there are, in fact, several very diverse 
sections of the city of Dayton. While many common policies are needed and 
major goals must be consistent, certain differences must be resolved or 
there is the danger of complete failure in meeting the needs of the citizens 
of Dayton. There can be identified at least five types of racial, ethnic, 
and geographic populations to be served and their implications for policy 
development area: 

1. The Central Business district -- This is an area with relatively 
vew residential developments. This area contains limited numbers 
of students, yet is the hub of the city and region. Its business, 
commercial, and financial institutions provide employment for 
thousands of people, most of whom commute from the surrounding 
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residential areas of the city and metropolitan complex. The various 
activities which make up the Central Business District generate 
opportunities for employment as well as highlight the need for a 
concentration of many specialized types of educational facilities 
and services at this central location. These educational programs 
should reflect the metropolitan nature and even the regional center 
types of services provided by the Central Business District. Edu- 
cational facilities projected in the Central Business District 
should serve the entire city and probably should involve the 
expanding metropolitan region. 

2. There is obvious evidence of an expanding, low Income, heavily 
Negro occupied area spreading from the Central Business District 
to the west and to the south. Although isolated pockets of 
racially integrated neighborhoods exist in these areas, the 
predominance of segregated Negro population is apparent. The thrust 
is toward the western and southern boundaries of the city of Dayton 
with the rate of change remaining rather constant. There are many 
fine residential developments housing an increasing number of 
affluent Negroes. Other neighborhoods are characterized by old, 
deteriorating, slum-dwellings. The great diversity of population 
found In these areas compounds the policy making task. Provision 
must be made to improve the opportunity for all levels along the 
socio-economic continuum. 

3. There exists a large area immediately adjacent to the segregated 
Negro areas that might be considered a 'fringe’ or transitional 
area. Here there is some degree of racial Integration but the 
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trend indicates aiexodus on the part cf the white population 
accompanied by an increase in the number of non-white inhabitants. 
Although the homes in these areas are older, many neighborhoods 
include some of the finest residential property in the city of 
Dayton. Large, attractive, middle and upper-class homes are 
changing hands as the original families move for any number of 
reasons. Undoubted! y , some vacancies are the result of fear on 
the part of the white community; others are the result of other 
variables such as retirement, death, transfer, or divorce. These 
areas of transition hold still different potential and implication 
for educational construction and must be treated in ways calculated 
to serve the unique needs of these particular areas. 

4. A fourth area reaching east from the Central Business District 
can be categorized as containing a population that has differen- 
tiated needs and characteristics. A portion of this area is 
occupied by a predominantly low-income, somewhat transient white 
population. This area hafe been the entry point for the 
Appalachian migrant to the city of Dayton and reflects the sub- 
culture associated with the mountain people. A pattern of 
movement to the east and south is apparent as assimilation to 
the dominate culture proceeds. There has developed a great deal 
of stability and permanence as the early migrants have adopted 
their new homes. Small, neat, single-family residences abound, 
with a high percentage of homes owner-occupied. The setting 
of educational policy for this aren rust recognize the tradi- 
tional fierce independence and close relationships hill people 
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bring to the urban center. Historically, there has been little 
reliance on education as an avenue for upward mobility, indeed 
there has been little concern for such aspirations. It is in the 
second and third generations that educational concerns become im- 
portant. In recent years this recreased interest and concern 
has become manifest in the active participation in school matters 
by citizens of the area, reelings toward outsiders, acceptance 
of strangers, recognition of higher iuthority, empathy toward 
other cultures and races have been at best passive and uneasy. 

Care must be exercised in the development of educational programs 
so that the unique nature of 'he area is considered. 

5. A fifth area identified as having still a different and unique 
set of characteristics is the perimeter all-white area of the 
city. In most instances, the newer residential developments are 
located In these areas well as most of the more expensive 
real estate in the city. The tendency for the econom I ca 1 1 y 
successful American to express his improving financial status 
is most pronounced in the arena of housing. As a result 
thousands of suburban-style residences have been developed in 
the post World War II years. 

There exists, in these peripheral areas, a diminishing amount of 
undeveloped land that is becoming occupied by residences of the one-family, 
owner-occupied type. These are family unitsd" child bearing age who will 
produce s chool -ch 1 1 dren during the immediate years. 

Educational policies developed to guide the implementation of the 
process of education and to support multi-agency efforts in the city and 
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metropolitan area fall into two categories or stages. These are: 

1. City-wide educational policy - Certain limitations and parameters 
are necessary on a total school district basis. Coordination of the various 
local units and evaluation of effort are best done at the city level with 
capacity present to assist sub-units in the development of project plans. 
Close cooperation with other agencies is best maintained at the city : evel. 
City-wide educational policies form the basis for the differentiated poli- 
cies required by the various sub-units of the school system. 

2. Area educational policies - These policies guide planning on the 
five types of areas identified as being unique and as requiring special 
inputs and programs to accomplish educational goals. While ultimate ends 
are constant, i,e., the attainment of goals and objectives as itemized 
earlier, the means for realization must vary according to the varying needs 
of the area. 

It is important to remember that the establishment of plans and objec- 
tives to attain these goals is an on-going activity that proceeds constantly. 
Changes in goals, objectives, and plans are highly appropriate as new 
variables are identified and as new and better solutions become clear. 

To adopt a plan as a permanent blueprint is as fallacious as proceeding 
without the benefit of any planning. People change, conditions change, 
resources change, and plans and goals must also change as new information 
is gathered. 
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III. The Desired Educational Program 



Program and Faci I i t ies 

In recent years the literature and related research pertaining to 
school facilities have placed great emphasis upon the concept of school 
buildings being planned to serve uniquely as educational tools and at the 
same time being very flexible and adaptable to changes in educational 
programs. In order to develop the broad guidelines of the desired aduca- 
tional program for the Dayton Public School District, the Survey Staff 
reviewed pertinent data concerning the existing program and met with 
supervisory, administrative and teaching personnel to discuss essential 
features of the existing programs and the modifications and expansion of 
the present program to meet the everchanging needs of a viable and dynamic 
city. 

There is an increasing concern on the part of parents and the larger 
community about the type and quality of programs being offered in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Quality education, the sum total of 
the experiences which provide each child with the skills and values 
necessary to allow for active and meaningful participation in the societal 
mainstream, has been mandated by the community. The needs manifested by 
children and their general backgrounds represent valuable input in deter- 
mining the type of educational program needed in each Individual school. 
The Survey Staff in an effort to gain Insights into the educational pro- 
grams desired in various sections of the city met with individual citi- 
zens and community groups to ascertain their perceptions. 
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Educators are increasingly being held accountable for the quality of 
educational experiences provided for children in the Dayton schools. It is 
important that the educators responsible for program implementation should 
have much to say relative to the desired program changes. The Survey Staff 
met with members of the teaching staff to obtain feedback as to what should 
be included in future educational programs in the school system. 

The elements of the desired educational services which affect 
school plant planning are described in the following paragraphs. Many of 
these program elements are offered in the present program. It is the 
totality and the interlocking of all the program elements that influence 
physical facilities. As program modifications occur in the future, addi- 
tional changes can be anticipated in plant characteristics. Using "program" 
In the context of the major determinant of physical plant requires it to be 
broadly conceived and related to the curricular offerings of the school, 
the services rendered to enhance the curriculum, and the policies, tools, 
and techniques used to implement the curricular and service elements. 

Genera l Program Character 1 s t ics 

General program characteristics include those elements which are not 
related to specific grade or age grouping classifications. For the most 
part, these program elements are similar for both the elementary and 
secondary level students. The program elements included In this section are 
vertical organization adult, and special education; speech, hearing, psycho- 
logical, health.and guidance services; transportation; summer school 
program; and community use of school facilities. 
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Vertical organization refers to the general grouping of grades or 
age-groups of children within the school district. The present vertical 
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organization of the Dayton District is a basic K8-4 plan. In the elementary 
schools there are some deviations from the plan. The present organization 
by grade grouping ranges as follows: 

K-8 . . . . 46 
K-7 . . . . 1 

K-3 . . . . 3 

K-2 . . . . 1 

K-4 . . . . 1 

3- 7 ... . I 

4- 8 ... . 3 

3-6 ... . 1 
K.4-8 ... I 

58 

The present organization is not "scared" to future planning. The admini- 
strative, teaching staff and community groups are not adverse to changing 
the present structure to a form more capable of meeting the needs of all 
elementary age students. With the general acceptance of the philosophy of 
continuous progress for each pupil and possibly ungradedness, a number of 
vertical organizations ar* possible. The major criterion for vertical or- 
ganization is seen as one which will provide a high degree of program 
effectiveness with appropriate efficiency. This criterion allows for 
grade or age-housing flexibility at all levels. 

Summer school Is offered In the District. This program provides for 
meeting the needs of those pupils having academic difficulties and for thos'3 
pupils Interested in advancing the level of their educational experiences- 
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Preschool education (Headstart) is also offered in the summer for those 
children entering kindergarten in the fall. Some of the summer school 
offerings are funded through the use of federal funds, others from state and 
local funds. Further expansion of these offerings is anticipated for the 
future, depending upon the availability of funds. 

The concept of continuing education for the total community pervades 
the basic educational philosophy of the District. Education for adults of 
all ages and interests is desired. Vocational and recreational programs 
in addition to some general education courses are offered. It is the 
general concensus of the educational s l :aff that the schools should serve 
as true community centers and when sufficient interest is generated by the 
community, expanded use of school facilities In the evening and on weekends 
should occur. 

The Dayton School District, like many other districts, lias a number of 
students who, for various reasons, lack the educational aptitude and are not 
able to achieve satisfactorily in the regular classroom setting, Special 
education classes for slow learners with the usual school-age levels are 
available within the district to meet the needs of these children. At the 
elementary level there are special classes for both primary and Intermediate 
age groups, Basic academic skills and soc io-emot iona 1 development are stressed 
at this 1 evel . 

At the seventh and eighth grade levels, the over-all goals of the program 
for most atypical children Is to Improve their academic and social skills and 
to Introduce them to the world of work. Beginning vocational education study 
and training are Integral parts of the Dayton program. 
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At the senior high school level, occupational education, including in- 
school experience and on- the-job- tra f n i ng , is the focus of the special 
education program. Hopefully, pupils in the special education program cul- 
minate their formal school i ng wi th experiences which enable them to 
continue in or enter occupations as self supporting, contributing members of 
society. 

Physically and neurologi cal ly handicapped children are transported to 
the Gorman School for their educational experiences. This school houses child- 
ren of all ages who are physically crippled. Primary age children who are 
blind attend the Grant School; those who are deaf attend the Kennedy School. 
Secondary age students who are deaf attend Belmont High School. 

The Dayton School District shares these services with districts from 
the surrounding area on a tuition basis. 

Since the District desires that atypical children have experiences 
with "normal 11 children wherever possible, the preference is to house them 
In school buildings which normal children attend. There are some schools, 
however, that have separate special classes for the atypical pupils. 

The services of speech and hearing therapists as well as psychological 
services are provided in the District at all levels. Additional specialists 
in this area are needed, particularly at the elementary level. 

The health program should provide for the Isolation of pupils who become 
ill during the school day; emergency treatment of Injured pupils; screening 
to detect visual, dental and auditory problems; and liaison between home and 
school to promote general health. School health nurses are avaliabie to coor- 
dinate the health program on a city wide basis. The schools in the Model City 
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area have a more intensive health program that must broaden if the needs of the 
students are to be met. Services, system wid^ could be improved. 

Food service is available in schools throughout the district according to 
the need manifested by the status of the students enrolled. In the elementary 
schools the food program consists of in-school breakfast and lunch provided for 
students from economically depressed homes. Children bussed out of the school 
attendance area In which they reside carry their lunches and eat In improvised 
lunchrooms. Provisions are presently underway to provide hot lunches, pre- 
pared at a central location and transported to the individual schools for 
those students who must eat in school. Students are encouraged to eat lunch 
at home where feasible. Hot lunches are available to all high school students. 

Guidance and counselling services are provided at all levels. The elemen- 
tary schools presently share the services of counselors assigned to this level. 
Counselors are viewed as valuable assets in augmenting the classroom teachers' 
Instructional efforts. At the secondary level, one counselor for every 300 
perils Is desired. At least one counselor at the secondary level should be 
competent in career counselling. 

The School District operates on the policy that each building principal 
is Its educational leader and should be encouraged to Innovate with his 
staff to meet the needs of students. The principal is encouraged to seek 
Input from his community as It relates to desirable educational changes. The 
formation of School -Commun I ty Councils serves to provide a communications 
vehicle for professional staff and community use. 

In addition to direct class-related activities, the staff members -- pro- 
fessional and others -- will be Involved In Individual and team planning 
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activities; preparation, involving study and production of aids for instruc- 
tion and learning; conferences with pupils and/or parents; and adequately 
spaced periods of rest. 

Transportation is provided for students when warranted. Students are 
bussed to school when, one, the school In their attendance area is overcrowded, 
and secondly, when students live more than miles from the school center. 
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The Desired Elementary Program 



This section includes those elements of program specifically oriented 
to children between the ages of 3 and 11 or 12. Class groupings, course 
offerings, variation in size of instructional groups, areas of specializa- 
tion, instructional materials services, and pre-school age children are 
among the items discussed in this section. 

The elementary school program is currently organized primarily under 
the self-contained classroom concept in which most of the instructional 
activities take place in a single classroom under the supervision of a 
single teacher. Team teaching is provided in some schools. The desired 
program of studies in the elementary schools incl udes i nst rue t ion in language 
arts, mathematics, art, music (vocal and instrumental), science, social 
studies, and physical education. The classroom teacher offers instruction 
In all areas of the elementary curriculum dealing with academics. Special 
teachers In art, music, and physical education provide instruction in these 
areas. Some schools, particularly those in the Model City area have teacher 
aides to assist the classroom teachers. A desirable aspect of future 
program planning Is that all elementary classroom teachers have aides. 

The consensus of opinion among a group of elementary teachers inter** 
viewed by the Survey Staff was that the present program was inadequate for 
many children. There was strong feeling that there is too much regimentation 
and rout I n I zat I on which has a tendency to restrict creative curiosity on the 
part of the children. An aspect Of the desired program is the 
elimination of the lock-step process of educating children. Grade grouping 
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of students should be modified to the extent that continuous progress 
should determine the kinds of experiences provided for students. 

Individualization of instruction as the foundation of future instruc- 
tion is desired. Present schools should be modified and future structures 
designed to aliow for large group, small group and individual i ns t ruct icn . 

The District should continue the process of phasing out the egg crate type 
of school facility, thus eliminating the one teacher to 30 students routine. 
The Survey Staff noted through its visitation to all Dayton elementary 
schools that there Is a noticeable move toward the team teaching concept. 

Hopefully, the professional staff will become increasingly differen- 
tiated, combining the talents of highly trained teachers working together 
with teacher aides in providing experiences for a specific group of students. 
The chairman of this team would be a highly skilled Individual in the area 
of reading, probably having received an advanced degree in this area. 

Reading Is seen as the foundation for building in all other skills and 
the professional staff has accepted the philosophy that ell children have 
THE RIGHT TO READ . 

The use of the language development teachers should be expanded to 
include all schools. These individuals will work with the academic team in 
the solution of reading problems. They will serve as consultants to the 
individual classroom teacher during the transition from the present class- 
room organ 1 zat ion . 

Separate facilities for all special activities should be provided. 

The art program should be integrated where possible with some aspects of the 
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academic program. The art teacher will act as consultant to the classroom 
teacher in these situations. A minimum art facility should provide a large 
sink with water, adequate space for storage of supplies and unfinished projects, 
space for a kiln, and planning space for the teacher. 

instrumental music on an elective basis at the upper level is viewed as 
part of the elementary program. It includes both individual and group activi- 
ties. Students receive instruction in this area beginning at the 4th g**ade. 
Adecuate facilities should be provided. 

The physical education program should include both indoor and 
outtoor activities for all groups. The special teacher should provide 
opportunity for both individual motor skill development and group-behavior 
activities beginning with grade 1. The teacher should also be skilled in 
body management techniques. It is des’rable that body management become an 
integral part of the physical education program in all schools. 

The desired program requires audio-visual and library services to be 
orgcnli’ed under the educational materials carter concept. This concept means 
that library services go beyond the traditional collection of books, perlodi* 
cals, pamphlets, and pictures. Tha educational materials center includes 
many types of media, both book and non-book; the services extend beyond the 
four walls end Integrate with the learning activities In the classrooms; the 
librarian Is Involved In curriculum planning and Individual work wi th the 
teachers; and the center relates mere to the student needs and less to esta- 
blished principles of operation which tend to st r ess a book storing concept. 

Provisions should to made to provide qualified personnel to Implement 
the services needed under this concept. Provisions should be made for listening 
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an rj viewing activities, reading, studying and research, and browsing. Small 



groups need to be accommodated for certain activities. The facilities 
should be mado available for community use during non-school hours. The 
value of such a facility cannot be overstated, consequently it should not 
be loss than 1200 square feet in size. 

An average class size of 28 pupils for regula - self-contained classrooms 
in the elementary school is regarded as a realistic goal for the near future. 
However, the concensus was that 20 to 25 students per classroom is more 
des i rabl e. 

The Dayton professional staff accepts the need for early participation 
in the young chi 1 d 1 s Warning In order to provide the social, sensory, and 
cognitive experiences needed to foster later learning. Provision for the 
education of all 3, 4, and five year olds should be considered in future 
program planning. Present structures should be modified and new buildings 
designed with this principle In mind. Since young neople differ so greatly 

i 

in their development and expectations, elementary schools must be prepared 
to offer a wide range of diverse experiences which take these differences 
into account. 

Preschool education is slowly becoming an integral part of the educa- 
tional program, stimulated by the infusion of federal funds. Year-round 
preschool education classes are being provided at 21 elementary schools with 
an enrollment of approximately 1170 children. 

The school exists primarily as an environment In which children 
are provided the opportunity to pursue the development of their interests, 
talents, and mastery of specific skills but Is restricted In tills objective 
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by grades and grade levels that could be toodified by alternative grouping 
patterns. Grouping fs a process of bringing together children who have simi- 
lar needs In order that instruction can take place in workable groups as 
efficiently as possible. Such grouping will vsry from time to time 
depending upon specific needs identified through diagnosis of individual 
problems. The staff feels that the grouping should be generally heterogeneous 
in nature. This means that future groups can be both multiage and multi- 
ab ill ty. 

Elementary schools for optimal effectiveness should not exceed a 
membership of more than 800 pup! is. Structures of this size are manage- 
able and lessen the possibility for g"oup or school conflict. Instruc- 
tional space rot* groups between i 00 end 120 on a team basis is acceptable. 
Facilities designed to service the grouping and programming of the elemen- 
tary schools may Include pods, wings, levels or any other design that wi 1 1 
facilitate flexibility. The opportunity to reorganize j classroom to \ I i - 
tate the various age groups and children of varying physical sizes s' ^uld 
be provided, Chalkboards and furniture must be adjustable and the « paces 
adaptable to group planning. 
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The Intermediate School Program 



The present organizational structure in the Dayton District houses 
students in grades 7 and C in the elementary schools with younger children. 
Interviews conducted by the Survey Staff indicate that the professional staff 
at all levels and many residents and community groups favor the separation of 
the 12*14 year old boys and girls from the younger students. The desired 
educational program would house students of the early adolescent age range 
in intermediate schools. 

This section of the report is written with the realization that the 
move to an intermediate school program will take planning, study, and time. 

The desired program as presented should be utilizable in the present structure 
and adaptable to the eventual move to separate facilities. 

The Intermediate schoci , as conceived by the professicnal staff, includes 
grades 6, 7, and 8. One of Its functions Is to help youngsters during the 
early adolescent years make the transition from the largely self-contained 
program of the elementary school. The program should be specifically 
designed for the needs and interests of early adolescent children. It is not 
an extension of thi elementary school; it is definitely not a watered-down 
version of the high school. 

Each school should offer as Its basic program of studies language arts, 
mathematics, music, art, science, social studies, physical education, home 
economics, and Industrial arts (career or I en tat Ion) . 
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In the Intermediate grades a number of students will continue to need 
assistance in developing mastery of the basic skills in the academic areas. 
Teaching of these basic skills should be an integral part of the intermediate 
program. For example, academic teachers should develop some competence in the 
teaching of reading. Those students ready to apply these skills to more 
challenging problems should have these experiences available to them. 

Specialized laboratories should be available to enhance the teaching- 
learning process. Science and mathematics* for example, should be taught with- 
in a laboratory situation designed to share various teaching facilities with 
ample space to engage in experiments, demonstrations, Individual and group 
projects, work with manipulative materials, kit?, and programmed material. 

In addition, small groups will utilize films, filmstrips, and slides. 

Team teaching Is viewed by the staff as a desirable goal. Students should 
be organized so that a basic, heterogeneous group should consist of approximately 
100-120 students. The staff serving these students should be differentiated In 
Its make-up. The area within the school to house the students should be large 
and open, yet reducible In size foi small group Instruction through the use of 
movable walls and/or furniture. 

Central to the teaching-learning process is the instructional materials 
center. The Intermediate grade pupil with increased ability and confidence Is 
now able to make greater independent use of the center and Its multi-media 
resources. In this centralized area pupils can arrange displays, extend their 
knowledge of the world through mul ti -med I a equipment, and engage In Independent 
research projects. 
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A unified arts program Is deemed worthy of consideration by the 
professional staff. This would mean the housing of creative arts, performing 
arts, industrial arts and the domestic arts together to provide for the 
unity of creative and applied arts. A flex Ible organ i zation would permit on n area 
to merge into the next and would provide at varying levels of complexity for 
all students. 

It is recognized that each discipline would require certain specifications 
discrete to that field. 
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The High School Program 

The high school educational program currently services students enrolled 
in grades 9-12 through ten comprehensive high schools. Each of the high j 

schools provides students with a wide range of academic subjects and a more j 

limited array of vocational -technical programs and course selections. 

Approximately one hundred fifty different courses comprise the curriculum 
offerings of the ten schools with each course providing students academic 
credit ranging from £ to 3 carnegie units. 

All of the high schools have curricular offerings that meet state nnd 
North Central requirements. According to the official Department of 
Instruction report of subject offerings, the high school graduation 
requirements include the following: 
three units of Engl ish 

two units of Social Studies (one unit Ui U.S. history, and one unit 
In civics and social problems,) 
one unit of Science 
one unit of Mathematics 

one unit of Health and Physical Education 
nine units of Electives 

In addition to the above requirements, a half unit In basic mathe- 
matics and a unit In language arts may be required. 

Each student must complete the following majors and minors: 

Tv/o majors: A major consists of six semesters or three units in a 

field of related courses, 
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Two minors: A minor consists of four semesters or two units in 

a field of related courses. 

Vocat i onal -techn ical education is provided as an alternative to the 
curriculum patterns of the comprehensive; high schools through the coopera- 
tive high school. Students nay c hoose this educational path beginning with 
grade nine. In grades 11 and 12 the program is a cooperative plan which 
provides for students to spend two weeks in school and two weeks in oractical 
training with a business or industrial enterprise. 

Interviews conducted by the Survey Staff indicated that the administra- 
tion and faculty of each school had a great aegree of autonomy to develop 
curricular and schedule patterns according to the needs and interests of their 
respective students. However, an examination of the curricuiar and schedule 
patterns of the schools shows, that while there is commendable program breadth, 
there has been little movement away from traditional and basically inflexible 
ones. The 5» 6, and 7 period daily schedule coupled with the compartmentalized 
approach to teaching predominates. Only two or three schools differ from this 
pattern with these tending to differ in varying degrees. 

Contemporary approaches toward curriculum and schedule patterns are flexi- 
ble ones. Basic content Is stressed for all pupils and depth content for those 
with the ability and Interest to go further. To achieve these two ends multiple 
teaching strategies, which Include both large and small group Instruction 
as well as independent study opportunity, are necessary. Equally Important 
Is a master scheduling pattern which through inherent flexibility provides 
the necessary time blocks. The desired educational program requires a 
Is movement of the high schools from their present curricular and schedule 
patterns toward ones allowing greater flexibility in curriculum content, teach- 
ing procedures, and scheduling. 
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Multiple curriculums exist in some of the schools. A careful assess- 
ment should be made of these curriculum approaches to determine their simi- 
larity to the "track system" abandoned by many schools because of severe 
adverse effects. The Survey Staff recognizes the need to provide for stu- 
dents who are below grade level or who learn at a slow rate of speed; 
however, care must be assiduously exercised to avoid an academic caste 
system. It tracts are allowed to become badges of inferiority or superior ity, 
the unhealthy result of driving students into courses in which they do not 
belong is likely to occur. The desired educational program would provide 
ways for pupils to meet entrance requirements to all curriculums by esta- 
blishing a basic set of constants common to all. Additionally, provision would 
be made for horizontal movement between curriculums as students, teachers, 
and parents, or some combination of these, adjudge it desirable. Under no 
circumstance would I.Q. scores alone serve as the determiner for student 
placement In particular curriculums. 

The Survey Staff sees staffing arrangements which facilitate flexible 
curriculum programming as a desirable goal. Rather than the one teacher, 
one grade, one section compartmentalized approach to teaching, with its 
basic limitations of individual teacher knowledge, ability, and interests, 
teachers might be organized as a team configuration thus allowing their 
efforts to be focused on students in terms of competency and interest. The 
teaching ability of each teacher should be directed toward learner needs 
with Increased opportunity for each student to have his unique needs attended. 
Within the teacher team configuration there should be differentiation between 
and among the stnff members. 
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Cultural pluralism should be reflected in the curriculum of each 
school. Sirce our society is comprised of racial, ethnic, and cultural 
diversity, the diversity should realistically be reflected in subject 
content. It is not enough for some students to be know! edgeab 1 e and appre- 
ciative of this diversity but each student, because he must find his way 
and his place and make a comfortable fit within this social order, should 
be helped to know and understand how America has greatly benefited from a 
diverse population. Moreover, our society needs trust and understanding 
among and between these different groups. The development of trust and 
understanding is not likely unless members of these groups become knowledge- 
able about and sensitively respond fn both an individual and collective way 
each to the other. The school's role in the achievement of this goal is to 
s e 've as the forum where valid information is presented from which students 
can develop their value premises. While a course in human relations is a 
step In the right direction, a more Intensive focus which includes historical 
development and analysis of contemporary issues and problems is more desirable. 

The Coleman Report and other studies have pointedly described the 
negative effects of racial Isolation in our schools. The quality of the 
educational program Is reduced when this situation exists. Racial isolation 
Is a significant variable to be considered in the plan to Improve the quality 
of the secondary educational program in Dayton. When boys and girls do not 
have the benefit of living and working together across racial and ethnic 
lines, they are denied the opportunity of a complete educat lon--one which 
not only considers and develop, the cognitive skills, but the affective ones 
as well. Since resources and interests dictate that all schools cannot, and 
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perhaps should not, provide the same complement of courses certain schools 
should be designated as schools of special "in depth" study with students from 
across the district or within administrative units permitted and encouraged 
to attend. The Survey Staff feels that an aspect of program planning should 
include efforts to move In this direction. 

Curriculum study and planning should be a continuous process. The 
introduction of new ideas on both content and process are essential to main- 
taining a viable school program. Mechanisms should be developed and main- 
tained which allow input from students, parents, and patrons as well as pro- 
fessional staff to become a significant part of the mix of ideas bearing 
on curriculum decisions. It appears that the very able staff of the 
Department of Instruction is undercut i 1 1 zed In this regard. These individuals 
have much to contribute and should assume a greater leadership role In: 

1 Developing proposals for curriculum change. 

2. Presenting new and challenging curriculum ideas to the several 
faculties. 

3. Initiating and monitoring experimental programs. 

4. Reviewing curriculum change proposals. 

5. Evaluating the quality of the curriculum and instruction provided 
at the several schools. 





IV. Basic Concepts in the Long-Range Plan 



I ntroduce ion 

The central framework upon which the educational recommendations are 
based stem from the development of a number of plan concepts. These concepts 
utilized by the Survey Staff in other urban settings are considered to be 
paramount in the development of educational programs for urban centers. 

The concepts, after review, analysis and revision, can be applied to the 
realities of Dayton, Ohio; Its strengths, needs, aspirations, uniqueness, 
pnd have possibilities as the basis for the long-range educational plan. The 
final concept and program selecti- n will require the efforts of a great 
nur.ber of people; the board of education and staff, selected consultants, 
and residents from all segments of the community. For tha sake of clarity and 
because of the Survey Staff*s desire for an orderly approach '.o planning, the 
choice was made to group the plan concepts under the following three 
general categories: 

1. Humanization: Re-organlzatlon of Pupl 1 -Support Services 

2. Curriculum and Instruction Organization 

3. School Organization: Facility Implications 

This order of presentation was deliberately chosen because the first two 
items have direct Implications for and should determine the third. 

1. Humanization: Ke-organ 1 zat 1 on of Pup 1 1 -Support Services 

Among the most pervasive and Incldlous effects of urbanization are 
the soclo-psychologlcal-economlc traumas engendered by the ghettolza- 
tlon of large numbers of citizens Into high population density areas of the 
city. In these areas of the city, where survival Is the prime concern for 
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ihe Inhabitant, where life styles have been significantly altered, where the 
various agencies have become almosl: inoperative, the debilitating effects 
of personal dehumanization are mo$i: obvious. Moreover, the scientific- 
technological -automat ion syndrome which has b°en most prevalent in the urban 
centers has succeeded in molding an urban society which is disturbingly 
“numbers” oriented, havi rg little concern for the personal experiences so 
important for adequate human growth and development. These over-powering 
pressures of the urbanization process have served to alert educators to the 
need for a dramatic shift in the emphasis for schools. 

Whereas ft was once possible to predict the types of experiences and 
factual bits of information needed for success, the knowledge explosion of 
the post World War II period has so vastly increased the body of information 
available that no person can hope to keep competently informed and totally 
current in any area of endeavor. The educator is forced to shift from being 
a 'dispenser of facts' to a position of being a 'manager of learning systems' 
designed for Individual students. Inquiry learning is replacing rote memori- 
zation as the basic norm of the educational system. Pressures from students, 
parents, and clients have forced school systems into added awareness of the 

neejd for recognition of human worth and dignity. 

{ 

} As an extension of the continuing effort to accommodate and incorporate 
new Ideas, the following concepts are presented for consideration and 
synthesis. These concepts are provided as a possible base for an on-going 
proqram development thrust apparently being mobilized by the Dayton Public 
Schools. Reffner^ent and application of program concepts Is proceeding 
and w! 1 1 continue to he a major commitment of the staff. 
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Zero Reject Concept 

This is the most basic humanistic concept extant. Briefly stated, it 
affirms that every pupil has the Inate potential to achieve at a certain 
level and that the school has a responsibility to each individual to provide 
an academic program and climate such that growth will take place. 

More specifically the Zero Reject Concept suggests that the educator, 
in concert with othersper lai i s ts , must develop the types of educational and 
social experiences with which the pupil can achieve cooperatively developed 
objectives and goals. Keys to such growth include success rei nforcement , 
development of positive self-concept, human! sti c-centered experiences, a 
full range of support services, i.e., nutritional, psychological medical, 
social, and economic, as well as sufficient latitude in program planning as 
to provide the pupil with a variety of academic alternatives for his con- 
sideration . . The school can no longer provide a curriculum for the academi- 
cally talented, a curriculum for the vocationally oriented, and a general 
curriculum for all others. The loss In human resource is simply too high a 
price to pay for such a posture. Rather, the educational system must dev r se 
a means to develop relevant program to enable the Zero Reject principle 
to operate successfully. It is imperative that every person in Oayton have 
educational options available to him at whatever level of capacity ar.d need 
he finds himself. 

If man has truly progressed from the primate level, then it must be 
recognized that all men are deserving of treatment, support, and opportunity 
to have basic human needs resolved. This Includes not only the basic phy- 
sical needs of shelter and food, but also the basic intellectual-psychological- 
social needs of love, acceptance, knowledge, and a recognition of human worth. 
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The educational system can do no mors than provide the opportunity for such 
fulfillment and no less than accept this as its primary goal. Selectivity, 
exclusivity, and conformity are no longer acceptable models for the school. 
Rather, diversity, flexibility, and variety must become the strength in order 
to provide the many alternatives needed for success. The socio-economic costs 
of educational failure are simply too great to be continued. The cities and 
states, Indeed the nation, cannot afford the direct and indirect costs 
attached to such failure. The Zero Reject Concept In the opinion of the Survey 
Staff must become one of the highest priority items for the Dayton school 
sys tern. 

Early Intervention 

Emerging research emphasizes the oft mentioned fact that approximately 
30 percent of a human's capacity to learn Is established by age 8 and that 
the child's environment can severely Inhibit or greatly enhance his potential 
for achieving educationally. Because of conditions, Invariably beyond the 
child's control, that tend to automatically exclude many children from produc- 
tive participation In the educational process the early Intervention concept 
has been developed. 

Early Intervention Is Just what the term lmplles--the Injection of 
stimuli and services at a very early age to overcome and mitigate deficiencies 
that If allowed to remain, would seriously Inhibit the life chances of great 
numbers of children. The work of Coleman and others first emphasized the 
great need for early Intervention, part icularly wl th certain children con- 
centrated In the urban centers. 
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It has been well documented that a significant number of children arrive 
at the logical entry point to formal education {age five) with few of the 
skills and understandings so necessary to educational growth. Moreover, these 
serious gaps of readiness are readily compounded as the child progresses 
through the school system so that the child becomes a psychological dropout 
long before he is old enough to terminate his stay in the school system* The 
human loss as a result is Incalculable and tragic and cannot be permitted 
to continue. 

There are, at this writing, many examples of early Intervention that hold 
great promise for assisting children to become successful parti c I pants in the 
learning process. Certainly, the pre-school education program developing In 
Dayton Is one attempt to provide a t*pe of early intervention to assure 
certain children expanded opportunity. 

Briefly, the Early Intervention concept, which will be expanded by 
the Survey Staff as the “Schooie ' 1 concept, holds that the school, In concert 
with other agencies, must provide services to children at an earlier age to 
ensure that they not be denied certain stimuli and experiences that Increase 
their learning capacity and readiness. This Includes attention to physical 
needs, l.e., food and medical attention; Intellectual needs, l.e., communi- 
cation skills and readiness development; and human needs, l.e., sociali- 
zation, affection and group processes. 

Support Services 

Perhaps the crucial element in the support services concept Is the 
recognition that the teacher can no longer cperaie the classroom as a unitary 
kingdom serving as the only Input into the educational development 
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of children. Rather, the teacher's role becomes one of a 'learning systems 
manager' In which he identifies, gathers and coordinates the various 
support systems needed to create a proper learning environment for the 
Individual child. 

In this context, the Support Services Concept can be likened to 
an educational supermarket In which a multitude of products (services) are 
available to the customer (child) as he proceeds through the aisles. 

Included In support services are the traditional kinds of services 
quite common to all school systems, i.e., psychologists, nurses, visiting 
teachers, admin Is trat ives, etc. hut also different kinds of resources not yet 
prevalent In our schools. These could include technological tools such as 
computers, audio-visual equipment, teacMeig machines, printed materials as 
well as human resources such as medical personnel, technicians, aides, spe- 
cialists In the humanities, learning specialists, nutrition specialists, 
planners, and others who can contribute to the educational process. 

As the Support Services Concept Is expanded to Include a variety of 
resources and agencies, It becomes raadlly apparent that the term "school" 
evolves Into a totally different meaning. Rather than a bul Idlng . operating 
In Isolation with little or no assistance from or giving little attention 
to Its surroundings, the school becomes a part of Its environment with a 
capacity to draw expertise from any nun.ber of sources and the ability 
to assist a variety of efforts geared to the provision of successful 
learning experiences for the students. 
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Commun f tv Participation 

Community particlpat ion has been, rs, and will continue to be paramount 
issue In the urban centers of the country. The dramatic recognition of the 
need for humanization of our society has given Impetus to the movement for 
greater participation by the community. Growing recognition of the unique 
resources and needs of different sections of the city have called attention 
to the requirements that the educational system must possess the capacity 
to react and act differently In one area as opposed to another. People who 
were once content to accept as valid whatever the school system proposed have 
suddenly coalesced into powerful, vocal, coordinated groups who are demanding 
at least a partnership re lat 1 onsh i p wl th the school system. Particularly 
among minority groups has the ground swell of concern for participation become 
strong. Distrust of the educational system, inability to communicate, in- 
capacity to act, lack of decision making power, traditional modes of operation, 
Ineffective programming, differing value systems, and cultural differences ail 
contribute to the climate of hostility and confrontation found In some 
commun 1 t 1 es . 

Reactions to demands for community participation have ranged from 
complete community control over the educational system {a move that is fraught 
with unanticipated dangers and consequences) to efforts of Involving the 
community In advisory types of relationships with the school. 

The Dayton board of education has Initiated the formulation of community 
advisory councils throughout the school system. In some areas these count Ms 
are providing valuable assistance to the educational system while In other 
areas they are proving Ineffective or even Inoperable, For some this move 
Is seen as too little, too late and for others It Is viewed as an unnecessary 
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move. The conflicts and confrontations being suffered indicate that increased 



community participation Is going to be a way of educational life in the city 
for the foreseeable future. The questions become one of how shall community 
participation be included rather than chai 1 it exist. 

The concept of community participation is seen by the Survey Staff in 
the city of Dayton as developing into one of close partnership between the 
school and the community. Dialogue and exchange between the school and 
community Identify the issues concerning the educational patterns and 
opportunities so that cooperative effort can be initiated. Recognizing 
that human and resource limitations serve to Inhibit immediate gigantic 
strides, none-the- less the approach has been initiated and must be continued. 
As roles and relationships are better defined, as trust and understanding are 
developed, as people recognize a commonality of purpose, the school* 
community partnership should prosper. 
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2. Curriculum and Instruction Organization 



Recognition that curriculum and instruction are means to an end rather 
than ends in and of themselves has led to a variety of efforts to organize 
curriculum and Instruction with the learner as vhe chief consideration, 

Identification of a number of learning modes, Increased awareness of 
differences In capacity and rate of learning among individuals, concern for 
the affective domain as contrasted with the cognitive and psycho-motor arena 
or as Frazier terms It, the '‘larger 11 learning as compared with the “lesser" 
learning have all served to focus attention on the organization of curriculum 
and Instruction* 

It Is an acknowledged fact that If the school is going to become a 
humanizing agency it must first develop the ability to Individualize the 
Instructional program. If children are going to be given optimal learning 
opportunity It must be on the basis of the Individual and not the group. 
Therefore, a majority of the effort and thrust in the development of curriculum 
and instruction must be devoted toward the Invention of means to consider and 
provide for the Individual student. Allocation and reallocation of resources 
must proceed on a priority basis that places the student uppermost in any model 
for consideration. 

Recent research provides the basis for many of the concepts being Introduced 
by the Survey Staff. Learning styles, characterized as action, reaction, 
and interaction learning and termed by others as large-group, small-group and 
Individualized Instruction permit consideration of many kinds of learning 
situations all with the learner as the key Ingredient. 
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Instructional theorists have developed the role of the learner in the 
modes of learning. For example, In reaction type learning tht learner is 
passive — he listens and reacts to a presentation being made either by the 
teacher to the class {most common) or by visiting lecturer to a large group 
or by a prominent scholar to a very large group via television or film. The 
point being that the learner is not able to do much more than absorb what 
Is provided. Research also indicates that the optimum time span for this 
type of activity Is approximately 20 to 25 minutes, yet this is the most used 
method of Instruction In operation today. 

Another example of a learning mode Is interaction learning. Here the 
learner Is part of a group that explores and Interacts on a particular topic; 
learning Is the result of personal Involvement and Interaction. The teacher 
now serves as a stimulator, a coordinator, a participator In the Interaction 
process. The learner also becomes a participant and Is personally Involved 
In the process. Recent research reveals that the optimum size for the 
Interactlen group is 12-15 participants. More than 15 tends to Inhibit 
participation and fewer than 12 tends to restrict the needed variety for 
effectiveness, inquiry learning Is very much a part of this mode of Instruc- 
tion. The amount of time profitably spent In this mode varies with topics to 
be considered but Is substantially longer than the 20-25 minutes Indicated 
for the reaction-type of Instruction* 

Still another mode of learning that has been Identified Is the action- 
type. This Is a refinement of the Oewey n learn by Doing" model that has been 
Uv 11 1 zed for *veral decades. Inaction-type learning, the learner actively engages 
In iaboratory-based experiences that directly contribute to his increased 
understanding of the topic. The action mode of learning Is as applicable In 
the science laboratory as It Is In the music laboratory \Mtrt band rehearsal 
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Is a form of action learning. Learning laboratories can exist almost any- 
where fiom the Science area to the Industrial and business houses in the 
community. In this mode of learning the teacher plays a consulting role. 

She advises, guides, coordinates, and provides resources for the learner. 

As a consequence of attempting to identify and utilize the best educa- 
tional methods now available and of trying to anticipate future refinements 
In curriculum arid Instruction, the Dayton Public Schools staff has begun to 
give serious consideration to some of the concepts of instruction being 
presented by the Survey Staff. As these concepts are evaluated, hopefully 
they will be either refined to include new data and introduced throughout 
the system or discarded as not applicable to the Dayton Public School system. 
Through the process of conceptualization, testing, evaluation, and recon- 
ceptual Izatlon the Dayton Public Schools should develop viable alternative 
models for cons Iderat ion. 

Ind 1 v f dual Ized Learning 

The Individualization of Instruction is a goal universally subscribed 
to by educators and educational systems. After all, goes the say Ing, "groups 
don't learn -- Individuals do!" Yet historically, except for the tutorial 
model, all Instruction has been aimed at the group norm. 

Starting with the assumption that the primary goal for the Dayton Public 
Schools Is to Improve and optimize educational opportunity for all studehts 
by recognizing and providing for Individual differences, several concepts 
dealing with Individualized learning are presented for consideration: 
a) Continuous development -- mastery learning 
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This concept If founded upon the research done by Professor Benjamin 
Bloom on learning patterns of young children. Additional work by Drs. Lee 
Schulman and William Farquhar of Michigan State University have led to 
ongoing field tests of materials and methods. 

The concept holds that if component parts of a particular skill can be 
sub-divided Into manageable sub-units small enough to enable any child to 
succeed In Its mastery, then through a building block process of diagnosis, 
practice and evaluation the child can assimilate sufficient quantities of 
sub-units to enable mastery of the total skill or /earning unit. The concept 
requires that materials be packaged in small enough units such that any child 
can begin the learning process at whatever point of entry he finds himself. 

Thus there Is no cut-off point, no stopping at the end of a grade level, no 
arbl trary obstacles Imposed. The individual child continues his learning 
through the use of the package materials provided through the teacher. 

The teacher now must become adept at diagnosis of educational Ills and at 
prescribing of corrective learning packages. 

In the continuous develop-mas tery learning approach, a large number 
of sequentially designated objectives, tied Into specific capabilities to be 
mastered by pupils are Identified. This Is done by curriculum development 
specialists in col 1 aborat Ion wl th Instructional personnel. 

Each objective Is then concretized into a teaching package which 
includes diagnostic tests, both self-instructional and group teaching materials 
as appropriate, sequential diagnostic tests and evaluative pcit-tests. 

The Individual teaching packages are organized Into Instruct lonal 
learning laboratories for the teacher, through which the children rove at 
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the best rate possible. For those children having learning difficulties, 

* Iw packaga* Include proscribed aid exercises and alternative programs, 
feeling Is used to provide continuous and standardized feedback of success 
for both student and teacher. 

Such an approach will not only implement the most effective principles 
of cognitive and subject mastery, but alsb embodies those strategies most 
likely to effect positive changes In the general effective functioning 
of the children. Through cont I nuas feedback to the students and teachers 
in situations in which success Is highly probable, we should expect to 
observe improvements in self-concept, ability to delay gratification, 
and general motivation. 

The mushrooming of technological developments of recent decade-' 
has brought about the possibility of combining human resources and talents 
with technology to permit Individualization of instruction. Already 
available are the mechanical means of computer assisted Instruction, of 
program Instruction, of Individual study carrels crammed with electronic 
devices so that the student can listen, view, communicate, write, program, 
respond and evaluate his efforts on an Individual basis. Through judicious 
use of these sources, the teacher can divest herself of many of the time 
consuming, energy-sapping chores of a previous era and contribute to the 
learning experience of the child. 

The above mentioned continuous development -mas tery learning concept 
is but one step on the way toward individualized Instruction. Given the 
modes or spirals of learning that have been Identified, it becomes possible 
to develop programs for Individual students that incorporate what Is known 
about how children learn. 
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To the extent that we can recognize that children are Indeed different 
we can plan needed experiences for them. The use of electronic aids to 
permit individual viewing, listening and responding only enhances the 

i 

capacity of the teacher to individualize Instruction. Use of technology 
al >ng with community resources adds another dimension to the educational 
program. Limitations are only those constraints that human feelings 
an^ lack of creativity place on cs. 

b) Comprehensive Individualized Curriculum 

1 Given the capacity to develop and refine the individualization of 
Instruction and the ability to diagnose human needs and aspirations, 
a natural extension is the development rf a Comp rehens Ive Individualized 
Curriculum. This concept holds that by utilizing the diverse and numerous 
resources available to the city school system, comprehensive curriculum can 
be devised for any student. Variations are possible that permit an Infinite 
number of alternatives to be crested. 

The use of cornmunlty agencies and resources add strength to the concept 
as does the multitude of possibilities created through use of the many 
commercl al - Industr 1 al -bus Iness concerns found In any community. In addition, 
extension of the school into the community provides continuing opportunity 
for the refinement and expansion of a concept. By identifying and drawing 
on all available resources, t f « c comprehensive Individualized curriculum 
concept offers a wide range In potential for the school system. 

c) Independent Study 

The concept of Independent study Is readily acceptable to many of the 
professional staff In the Dayton Public Schools. Well conceived, successful 
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projects have been accomplished for many years, usually at the secondary level. 

It has not been unusual to have some teachers in different schools continually 
developing Independent study projects with their students. What Is desirable 
Is that the concept of Individual study be expanded throughout the entire system 
and at all levels. 

Utilizing past experience as a base, It Is possible to greatly 
expand this concept. Combining Independent study with the concepts of 
Individualized Instruction and curriculum opens a panorama of vistas for the 
students of the city. What Is needed Is a willingness to provide the flexibi- 
lity In terms of time and space to permit extension of this concept. Time 
flexibility by allowing the student to establish his own parameters and goals; 
space flexibility to permit the student to pursue learning either at the school 
or wherever It Is appropriate for him. Recognition of the fact that 
children tend to achieve at the level teachers expect can assist In the 
development of Independent study. Progressively more encompassing and more 
complex projects can be cooperatively decided upon. If a major task of the 
school Is to assist students In becoming self directed then the Independent 
study concept Is one of the means to be exploited toward that end. 
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Vertical 1 n teg rated Occupat 1 onal Curriculum 



If programs of occupational education are to be upgraded to meet the 
rising public expectations for them, they must be undergo several basic re- 
visions. FI rs t, and perhaps most important, it is necessary to create a 
new Image for occupational education among students and the public as well. 

It Is n* secret that occupational courses in many high schools are viewed as 
havens for "second-class citizens" or even as detention rooms where prospec- 
tive drop-outs serve time until they reach the legal school -1 eavl ng age. 

Many high school students cling to unrealistic college aspirations because 
they disdain the image assoc fated wi th enrollment In terminal occupational 
programs. Alienation is common among such students and many of them are destined 
to drop out of school and find a place In the streets. 

The fact, of course, Is that all education Is occupational education; 
calculus is to future engineers what graphics Is to prospective printers. 

The operational difference Is that some students complete their training 
earlier than others. Students preoaring for all occupations must be helped 
to understand that occupational pride comes from doing one's chosen job well. 

A second and related need Is to coordinate specialized offerings In 
occupational education with general education In basic skill areas. The 
ability to operate a machine must never be seen as a substitute for the 
ability to read. Technological advances can be relied upon to d I splace 
countless machine operators. The position of basic academic skills Is 
the best job replacement Insurance that displaced operatives can possess. The 
Importance of general education to students destined to leave school for 
employment at a relatively early age points to the need for special educative 
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measures. For example, if means cannot be found to provide early school 
leavers with basic skills at the time they seek employment, it perhaps 
would be useful to emphasize new cooperative relationships whereby students 
could continue to attend school on a part-time basis. 

Occupational education must prepare students to assume productive 
employment at the time they leave the school, but such education must also 
provide a platform from which persons, after a period of working at a parti- 
cular Job, can be prepared for more advanced employment. Students who leave 
school prematurely must have the proper attitudes and habits for employment 
and the necessary skills to be trainable or employable. Students who gra- 
duate from high school should have desirable work attitudes and habits, a 
saleable skill or the background to pursue advanced training, and knowledge 
concerning the possibility of changing careers and the utilization of new 
training opportunities. 

A fourth need Is for programs to be relevant to the needs and processes 
of the modern world of work. To state the problem bluntly, It makes no sense 
to prepare large numbers of students for virtually obsolete occupations. Nor 
Is It useful to teach students outdated skills In outdated laboratories or work- 
shops with outdated equipment. Instead, successful occupational educators 
must anticipate future employment needs by using the most modern processes 
ave liable. 

Schools must provide all students with opportunities to explore various 
occupational areas. Perhaps more Important, they must help all students 
develop sensitivity to the world of work. In other words, students must 
understand conditions under which work Is carried out and develop positive 
attitudes toward employment. Beyond this, secondary schools must offer 

O 
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preparation In a wide range of modern occupational areas which require 
competency In varying skill levels. Encouraging highly capable students to 
prepare for positions which are commensurate with their abilities is necessary 
If less demanding jobs are to be available for less skilled graduates. 

To help students develop realistic occupational goals, schools must 
provide a series of "exposures" and "explorations" that can assist each 
student in making wise career choices and achieving maximum occupational 
competency and tral nabi 1 1 ty. All students, however, cannot and should not 
be expected to make career choices at the same time. Therefore, it is 
Imperative that any model for occupational education curriculum be flexible 
and adaptive to individual student needs. 

An occupational program which would meet student needs within the 
guidelines set forth above is the vertically Integrated occupational curri- 
cul urn and woul d : 

1. begin at the elementary school level 

2. develop positive work attitudes 

3. develop positive work habits 

4. create awareness of occupational opportunities 

5. provide knowledge about families of occupations 

6. provide skills sufficient to meet the demands of a constantly 
changing world of work 

7- provide entry-level, salable skills, from which the worker may build 

8r provide the necessary occupational and academic skills enabling the 
student to enter technical, knowledge training 

9r reinforce the concept of "education as a continuing process" 
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Variable Gr ouping 

The concept of variable grouping poses that because students are 
different from each other and because each child has strengths and weaknesses 
across the spectrum of educational endeavor, it is wrong to attempt to 
group them rigidly without providing the possibility of changing the kinds 
of groups In which they are placed for particular activities. It !s 
possible, indeed probable, that a child has great aptitude and ability 
In one area of the school curriculum while, at the same time he finds other 
curricular areas very difficult. To arbitrarily place such a student in a 
group that is considered either advanced or slow would be self defeating and 
severely restrictive to the student. Rather, the school must develop 
the capacity to variably group children In such a way that every considera- 
tion Is given the range of ability of each child. Therefore It should be 
easily possible for the student to participate with different groups for 
every area of the curriculum. In this manner, Individual strengths and 
weaknesses are not only recognized but utilized in the development of 
individual programs. 

Concelveably , a child could be In one group for mathematics, another for 
science, still another for social stud les, etc. Nor should the groups be 
restricted to one grade level for many benefits can accrue from the grouping 
of children across several levels. It can be postulated that a multiplicity 
of grouping patterns, each developed to encourage and permit certain learning 
activities, could operate In a particular school. It is also quite probable 
that during the course of a year many changes In groups will occur as a result 
of learning gains made by the students. The differing rate of learning. 
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exhibited by the many students will force periodic changes in the learning 
groups that are utilized* In addition, the Individualized portion of the 
student's program will contribute to the definition of the kinds of groups 
needed. As the zero reject concept becomes an operating philosophy, variable 
grouping will assume an even more important role in enhancing the zerc reject 
principle. Quite probably, the use of variable grouping will encourage the most 
productive use of educational resources as well as optimization of learning 
opportun I t les . 
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Hodj 1 ar S chedul 1 ng 



Ai a consequence of the flexibility and the need for greater diversity 
mandated by many of the planned concepts, the concept of modular scheduling 
Is Incorporated as one means of enabling many varieties of programming to 
proceed. Through wise use of the modular scheduling concept, the different 
modes of learning can be optimized. In addition, many other concepts can be 
implemented resulting in the wisest possible use of human and other resources. 

Modular scheduling, In Its purest form, utilizes as Its basic time 
module the shortest period appropriate for a learning act l vlty. All t i me 
sequences are then generate! as multiples of the basic module so that it Is 
possible to schedule anywhere from one to many modules for a given activity on 
a given day. Thus a reaction session would probably be assigned a single 
nodul e whl I e action or Interaction sessions could be allocated two, three, or 
more modules. In addition modular scheduling allows for different time allo- 
cations on different days so that a greater variety of programming Is possible. 

Through the modular schedule, It Is possible to plan reaction sessions 
for large groups, interaction periods for smaller groups and a series 
of action activities for the Individual student. Modular scheduling permits, 
optimal use of teacher expertise and encourages greater diversity In program. 

It provides for maximum exposure of teacher strengths to greater numbers of 
children yet minimizes staff weaknesses. As an example, some staff members are 
most able In reaction (lecture) typo settings, while others excel in small- 
group and one-to-one situations. Modular scheduling would encourage best 
utilization of staff to take advantage of staff strenjths. 
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As an added feature, the student would be expected to assume certain 
responsibilities for the allocation of portions of his time to activities 
needing his efforts. In this sense, modular scheduling forces the student 
to become more self-actualizing and assume greater responsibility for his 
own educational program. Given the almost unlimited variety of modular 
sequences that are possible, the potential for flexibility In scheduling 
Is unlimited. Conceivably, modular scheduling could easily provide for 
the development of a multitude of academic offerings that would not be 
scheduled on a semester, a quarter, or annual basis, but rather would be of 
much shorter duration, perhaps greater concentrations of time for a few 
weeks. This too would enable far greater use of scarce resources, i.e,, the 
use of a visiting expert for several weeks rather than trying to locate such 
a person for permanent staff. This could encourage several schools pooling 
resources to attract a "particular expert" to be shared by all schools. Many 
such diverse program possibilities could be engenered with the application of 
the modular scheduling concept. 
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Staff Ut 1 1 Izat Ion 



Many, If not all, of the concepts presented have direct Implications 
for utilization of staff. The traditional self-contained c I ass room wi th 
the teacher In complete charge of a group of students can no longer provide 
the variety and quality of experience needed in an urbanized society. Effects 
of the knowledge and technology explosion have caused the self-contained 
classroom concept to be questioned. The shear volume of factual knowledge 
now available serves to highlight the Impossibility of one teacher trying 
to remain the sole dispenser offacts for a group of pupils. The changing 
role of the teacher from that of a fact dispenser to that of a manager of I earn- 
ing system Imp l les tremendous and often traumatic change In the self concept 
of the teachor. Teecher training and teacher training Institutions mu«>t under- 
go great change In order to provide professionals who can operate effectively 
In the coming decades. 

Many school systems In the major urban centers ara presently attempting 
to confront the many Issues Involved In staff utilization. Traditionally 
based employee-employer labor contracts are perhaps the greatest Impediment 
to the refinement of staff utilization practices. These contracts, which are 
products of an era when the self-contained classroom concept was the 
essential theme of education, severely restrict the opportunity to innovate 
and reallocate staff resources because of rigid pup 1 1 - teacher ratio guidelines. 
In addltl on, union leadership responding to the pressures from the membership 
continue to actively campaign for still tighter restrictions to support the 
self-contained classroom concept. This, of course, Is supported by the 
teacher- tra Ining Institutions who, by and large, have yet to make the needed 





changes In preparation programs. Yet, in spite of the impasse 
caused by self protection, status quo instincts, there Is much emerging evi- 
dence of initial attempts to change the role of the teacher. 

There are growing numbers of school systems and teacher training 
Institutions that are developing exciting and unique models of staff utiliza- 
tion that hold great promise. The Survey Staff has notej fn visiting its 
schools that the Dayton school system is involved in testing different means 
of utilizing their staff In an effort to provide adequate, efficient staff 
utilization. Perhaps the most exciting concepts being considered by the 
Dayton public schools are the use of teaching teams and the concept of 
differentiated staffing. These concepts are presently under consideration 
and are presented here In general terms In order that future developments 
and refinements can be easily Incorporated. 

a.) Team teaching — perhaps the greatest danger inherent In this 
concept Is that rather than team teaching it becomes "turn 
teaching". It is so easy to develop a team model that Is merely 
the gathering of students to enable the teachers to trade off In 
the teaching process, Indeed, most efforts observed In other 
districts by the Survey Staff are just that -- with little 
or no concern for the planning of fort needed to make team teaching 
an exciting, viable educational exper ience for student and teacher. 

The concept, as envisioned by the Survey Staff, is based upon the 
premise that the teacher is a 1 earning sys terns manager and must 
depend upon a variety of support personnel and resources to 
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assist fn the development of educational experiences for 
students. The teaching team assumes complete responsibility 
for the educational program of pupils assigned the team. As 
directors of the educational program for the pupils In their 
charge, the team identifies and gathers appropriate resources 
to permit optimum learning to p-oceed, The^e resources include 
the services of special support staff, i.e,, educators, social 
scientists, health personnel, nutritionists, etc,, as well as 
technological materials and equipment, i.e,, electronic equipment, 
computers, audio-visual equipment, flKs, tapes, printed materials, 
etc. The application of the great variety of resources is the 
decision of the teaching team as a result of their knowledge 
of the educational needs of their students. 

The Identification of team members Is very Important to the 
success of the effort. Care In choosing personnel that will be 
complimentary to one another ii most crucial. The capacity of the 
team personnel to plan together and to coordinate their efforts 
will be a measure of their success. It must be possible to 
provide experiences for the student In large group Instruction 
as well as small group efforts along with significant opportunity 
for individual learning situations. As particular and unique 
Individual needs are identified, resources to meet these needs 
must be allocated and applied. The team must develop ability 
and capacity to permit a variety of learning styles to operote 
concurrently and to Identify and coordinate the efforts of 
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many support personnel. At the same time, the team must apply 
evaluative measures In order that most efficient use of resources 
is insured. 

Because team teaching success Is so dependent on appropriate team 
planning^ and because planning is a most difficult end time 
consuming task, there must be provisions for such planning to 
occur. This implies that time and resources be provided on a 
continuing basis for such planning activities. Team members must 
meet daily to review, evaluate, develop, decide, and plan the 
educational activities to be Implemented. To enter the team 
teaching concept without such a commitment would be to 
Insure Its failure. 

It Is the concerted opinion of the Survey Staff that should the 
Dayton school system endeavor to continue testing the 
team teaching concept, appropriate recognition of support 
be given In terms of needed resources and adequate time for 
p I unnl ng, 

b.) Differentiated staffing -- a natural concomitant to th concep t of 



team teaching is the concept of differentiated staffing F i . v i ous 
statements as to the need for a wide variety of profess ■ skills 
and associated support activities strongly Imply d 1 f f e p ion of 

staff personnel. The changing role of the teacher als - ■ >< ces 

the Idea that there exists a hierarchical spectrum of c 'al 

tasks to be accomplished. 
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As an example, the use of the medical model is appropriate. 

Within the medical model, the spectrum of professional, 
technical, semi-professional, paraprofess ional , and non- 
professional services is very broad and comprehensive. It is easily 
recognized that the M.D. is but one small segment of the staff 
involved in the operation of the health system. The range of 
inputs required to permit the professional (M.D.) to function 
effectively is quite staggering. Support personnel of all kinds 
are very much in evidence including technical as well as semi- 
professional services. 

Applying this approach to education creates some unique and 
exciting possibilities. Starting with the classroom teacher as 
the practitioner, it is possible to create an appropriate educa- 
tional (model. The professional staff includes a panorama of 
educators, social scientists and other professionals previously 
mentioned as support personnel. In addition, a variety of personnel 
can be identified as having great input to the educational process. 
Among them could be Included: 

1) techn i ci ans--pe rsons qualified to set up and operate 

the many electronic devices available. Computer programmers, 
analysts, artists who provide materials machine operators, 
graphic specialists, etc, would be included in this category. 

2) Semi-professional or paraprofessions--the many tasks to be 
performed with other agencies and with community residents 
Indicate the need for this kind of staff. In addition, these 
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people could perform some of the clerically-oriented 
tasks now handled by the teacher. School -commun i ty 
liaison, school -agency cooperation, family visitation and 
assistance, and individual student assistance are areas of 
concern for this category. They would provide much of the 
needed data for program determination and refinement, 

3) Teacher aides--this category would work directly with 

teachers in assisting in the performance of classroom tasks. 
Clerical tasks, individual tutoring, games direction, prepara- 
tion of materials, test scoring, personal assistance to students, 
and other student- instruct ion related duties would be performed. 

Among the professional category there should also be some differentiation. 
Designations of master teacher, teacher, beginning teacher, Intern, and 
student teacher would be highly appropriate. The master teacher position will 
be the result of professional training, experience, performance, peer and 
system selection, and capacity. The role of the master teacher is one of 
educational leadership, of leading program planning, of directing theteam. 

This position requires great competency and creative ability in order to 
stimulate the team In the development of necessary programs . The teacher 
category Includes the regular teaching staff who have proven themselves as 
capable practitioners. In addition, the categories of beginning teacher, 
intern, and student teacher are suggested In order to insure a cohesive, 
coordinated system of staff development. The Intern category is intended to 
provide additional prepara t ion for the recent college graduate. It should be a 
paid position with additional credit awarded toward an advanced degree. 
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Implementation of a differentiated staff calls for close working 
relationship between the school system and the teacher training institutions! 
f*V earl ier I nvolvement of prospective teachers is important. The possibility 
also exists for the master teacher to be on joint appointment with a 
teacher training Institution as a clinical professor of teacher education In 
order to legitimize the partnership role being projected. 

Recognizing that many variations of the above model are possible, the 
Survey Staff recommends that efforts be initiated toward developing several 
models of differentiated staffing. 
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3. School Organization: Facility Implications 



One very important factor emphasized by the professional staff of 
the Dayton Public School system is the desire to provide the most meaningful 
and significant types of In-school experiences possible for all children 
of Dayton. The Survey Staff notes the interest and drive of the superintendent 
aid the staff toward re-organization of the present program, therefore the 
Survey Staff feels It appropriate to include in this report some general 
Information relative to educational concepts that are presently being 
considered throughout the nation. This portion of the report hopefully will 
be closely related to the emerging organizational structure of the Dayton 
Pub I lc Schools . 

Because of the growing awareness of the changing nature of the city and 
of the need to effect some means of permitting the schools to become more 
closely aligned and responsive to unique client needs wherever they occur; 
the Dayton Public Schools have embarked on an attempt to deploy personnel 
and resources closer to the school operations level. At the same time an aware- 
ness of the changing role of education has led to a recognition of the need 
for the deployment of planning capacity and expertise for the total system. 

Because of the demands of the system on the capacity of staff to effectively 
and efficiently conduct the day-to-day operations of the school with Its 
complexity of pressures, crises, and logistical difficulties; the decision 
was made to create a planning and development cadre to address itself to all 
the planning tasks so vital to the continued success of the total system. 

Operating within the limiting confines of a restricted budget, the future 
Dayton plan will attempt to provide resources and personnel for the planning task, 
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The Survey Staff envisions the Superintendent of schools, by virtue of his 
position ar.d obligations, as becoming the chief planner of the school system. 

The department of Research and Development will play a significant role in the 
future processes related to educational planning. The Survey Staff sees the 
Research and Development department devoting the major portion of its energies 
to the planning function and no t being heavily involved In the day-to-day 
operations of the school system. Long-range plans devised, tested, evaluated and 
diffused by the planning personnel will largely determine the success anc'/or 
failure of the Dayton Public Schools in the coming years. The capacity and 
ability of the school system to anticipate client needs and to quickly and effi- 
ciently mount programs to meet those needs is the primary task of the planning 
staff along with the continuous review, revision, and development of the total 
educational thrust of the school system. This Is a serious, demanding, and 
difficult charge, one that requires not only technical and academic expertise, 
but also the capacity to predict and project possible alternative strategies for 
success . 

The following program concepts are provided to enable the Dayton Public 
Schools to select, test, modify, evaluate and operationalize them as they 
are appropriate to different areas of the city. Some are readily adaptable 
to city-wide application while others are useable In particular areas. 

Early Childhood Education 

High concentrations of children from low-income families are attending 
urban schools throughout the nation, These children, for a /ariety of reasons, 
tend to be unable to successfully compete In existing educational programs. 
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Early intervention In the education process Is essential to their later success. 
Many city school districts have not been able to meet this new challenge because 
of Inadequate funds, classroom shortages, lack of specially trained teachers, 
and a basic Ignorance on the part of educational personnel to the 
value of the pre-school years in terms of later in-school academic success. 

Pre-school education is generally considered to be a program for three 
and four-year old youngsters and may include five-year olds in urban 
school districts. In general the children attend school for a 2^ to 3 hour 
block of time either morning or afternoon concurrent with the regular school 
year. It should be noted that day-care centers or nursery schools for working 
mothers are not considered as early childhood education centers. The 90-hour 
summer "Headstart" (as valuable as they are) fall far short of the goals of 
early childhood education centers. 

The research of Benjamin Bloom and others indicates that approximately 
50 per cent of a child's way In organizing the thinking pattern that we call his 
intelligence Is reached by age four and the next 30 per cent by age 8. The 
major portion of a child's capacity for learning is established by the age of 
nine. The child's abilities and Intelligence can be increased later but only 
with enormous effort. 

It is the opinion of the Survey Staff that pre-school education programs 
should prepare the child for success In the traditional elementary school: 
this success can only be measured In terms of the academic achievement that 
the child manifests In his interaction with the teacher and the curriculum provided 
for him. If a child proves his worth In the academic segment of his school 
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career, those other aspects of the child's development, social, emotional, 
and physical, will have a greater chance of blossoming. This approach is taken 
with the realization that social institutions such as schools are very slow 
to change, consequently the task becomes that of adapting the child's behavior 
so that he is successful In the traditional school setting. 

The basic organizational structure underg i rd i .ig a desirable pre-school 
program Is the M schome,"^ a merging partnership between the two institutions 
which have the most Influential impact upon the life of a child--the school and 
the home. Many educators and parents, regardless of their socio-economic status, 
would agree that few 3, and 5 year olds gain the essential ingredients for 
optimal development from the home environment. As important as family life is, 
few families can provide a child with as wide a variety of quality experiences 
as could be offered by carefully planned pre-school educational program. Such 
a program, if carefully planned, would Include consider input from the home 
and the commun i ty. 

It Is the opinion of the Survey Staff that the small school-home (schome) 
could be established In the neighborhood surrounding the existing elementary 
schools serving large numbers of low-income populations. These schools may be 
provided by new construction, by leasing space In apartment buildings, or by 
remodeling store fronts or other vacant commercial buildings. In the Oayton 
situation with the declining school population It is envisioned that the pre* 
school program could be established within the confines of the elementary 
schools . 

Schomes, serving children of ages 3-6, if not located within the elementary 
school should have an optimal capacity of 150 pupils. They should be located to 
minimize the need for children to cross major traffic arteries, busy streets, 

*D. J. Leu and I. C. Candoli, Design for the Future . Chicago; The Board 
O Of Education, 1968. 
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railroad tracks, or topographical barriers. Each schome of approximately 
\ children Is to be perceived and operated as a "satellite" to an 
existing elementary school with the teaching and custodial staff operating 
as part of the "base" elementary school. 

A child who Is ill, poorly fed, improperly housed, or who is lin- 
guistically handicapped cannot be expected to compete successfully in 
existing elementary or secondary school programs. Neither ma 1 -nut r i t i on 
nor poor health should be permitted to Inhibit the educational process. 

The appropriate governmental agencies should provide for correction of phy- 
sical deficiencies and the school should provide food programs where 
necessary. A breakfast or lunch preceding the educational experience is 
desirable for many of the children in those areas of the city where the 
income is low. 

The success of the pre-school program is highly dependent upon parental 
understanding, acceptance, and meaningful Involvement. The continuation or 
extension of the program into the home is essential. Parent education and 
parent participation is on integral part of the program. 




Elementary Learning Centers 

As an important aid to the Implementation of the curriculum and 
instruction concepts, the Survey Staff urges consideration of changing 
existing traditional elementary schools to elementary learning centers. 
These centers, planned to accommodate the differentiated types of Instruc- 
tional programs envisioned as desirable by the Dayton staff, should empha- 
size the concept of Individuality and the recognition of Individual 
differences so important to the development of successful educational 
programs. 
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Traditions are difficult to discard and no educational tradition is 
stronger or more sacred than the self-contained classroom concept which 
has been the basis for elementary education since the birth of the 
American school. Nevertheless, modern educational thought recognizes the 
need for a variety of methods to be used In the development of optimal 
programs for children. 

The commitment of the Dayton Public Schools to the development and imple- 
mentation of educational programs with sufficient flexibility and diversity to 
accommodate the wide range of children found within the district strongly 
suggests a dramatic departure from the prevailing method of grouping elementary 
pupils. The wide disparity in learning styles and rates between and among 
children mandates the creation of a capacity to Individualize instruction to 
a degree never before attained. There Is general consensus that the role of 
the teacher Is changing dramatically from that of a 'fact dispenstr 1 tb that 
of a learning systems manager, and this is consistent with the Survey Staff's 
position on elementary schools as learning centers. 

The Introduction of a wide range of human and material support services 
all planned and coordinated toward the optimization of educational programs 
for Individual students further strengthens the emerging learning systems 
management role of the teacher. For the teacher to succeed as a learning 
systems manager, she must Keve ready access to many educational tools and 
resources These resources are the basic components of the elementary learning 
center. The identifying, gathering, sorting, dispensing, manufacturing, repro- 
ducing, receiving, and allocating of these many resources is the task of the 
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educational materials resource center which should be provided In each 
elementary center. In Dayton, this particular center has been given the 
designation "Learning Center." 

The facilities and resources (human, electronic, printed, and audio- 
visual), of the educational materials resource center will enable the 
teacher to devise, in concert with other professional staff, educational 
programs for each child in her charge. The capacity to enable each child to 
have a variety of educational experiences and stimuli so devised as to provide 
an appropriate sequential exposure to individually prescribed programs of 
learning will be the measure of success of the elementary learning center. 

Just as the role of the teacher is changing, so must the role of the 
school principal change. As the educational leader of the proposed elemen* 
tary learning center, the principal's role becomes one of providing educa- 
tional planning expertise for his staff to draw upon. This does not mean 
that the principal plans the programs of education for each studen; in the 
building, but rather that he facilitates the planning efforts of the learning 
systems managers (teachers) by identifying, locating, and providing the multi- 
tude of resources needed. He (she) must be able to quickly grasp the inputs 
needed to enhance the learning process and provide the leadership in making 
these inputs available. If particular planning tasks are In order he must 
be able to engender the needed skills and resources for the accomplishment 
of these tasks. Thus he (she) becomes a facilitator, a coordinator, and a 
procurer of needed educational resources. The routine and mundane tasks of 
administration, while important and necessary should be shifted to an 
office manager-type of staff member who would assume these and other 
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business management types of duties. Thus the educational leader 
fprhi'.lpdl) hi Lh« e ieiJifrnt ary learning center would be able to devote his full 
energies to the educational processes of the school. 



The elementary centers should be planned with a wide variety of spaces 
and areas. Provision for large and small croups as well as spaces for indepen- 
dent study must be made. In addition, special areas designed for particular 
functions, l.e., educational materials resource centers, music, art, physical 
education, school lunch, the staff planning centers, offices, guidance, etc., 
must be provided. Community spaces for use by parents, adults and community 
organizations are also Important to the elementary learning center concept 
and should be Included as an integral part of the facility. 

Elementary schools should also provide suitable facilities for the services 
rendered to promote and enhance the instructional progrrm. These include 
appropriate administrative facilities; conference spaces, health service facili- 
ties devoted only to this purpose, adjacent to the administrative offices for 
monitoring purposes; separate dining facilities served from in-school kitchens 
or a central district kitchen; staff offices for both group and individual 
work, staff material preparation and work area, and staff lounges. 

School sites should be large enough to provide for outdoor play and 
instruction, parking for staff and visitors, protected space for bus 1 oa ding 
and unloading, and any planned expansion In the future. Schools should be 
located on the site in such a way as to promote aesthetic and safety features 
such as for the delivery of supplies without endangering students. The Cornell 
of Educational Facility Planners reborn nd that school sites should be: 

I. Ten acres plus one additional acre for r ach 100 pupils In a K-6 



elementary school . 
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V, Twenty acres plus one additional acre for each 100 pupils In the 
Junior high or intermediate school,^ 

An important factor to consider in school buildings needs is the number 
of teaching stations needed In the future to house the students enrolled in 
the district. Based upon a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 28, the present enroll- 
ment of 35,783 (Table 4) dictates that 1,278 spaces are needed to house students 
in grades 1-8, Using the present educational program as a 6cale there are 
1,337 teaching stations available. 

Future projection of teaching station needs for the Dayton schools in 
grades 1-8 reveals that the enrollment by 1973-74 will decline to a range of 
29,717 to 32 t 627« The need for teaching stations will decline from 1,278 
in 1970 to between I ,061 at the low to 1,158 at the high. Projecting student 
enrollments further reveals a continuing decline. Projections fcr the 
school year 1976-77 reveals an enrollment in grades 1-8 of between 26,380 
and 30,654, The need for teaching stations is further diminished, showing a 
need of 942 at the low range to 1,094 at the high (Table 5). 

Adml n it. trat I ve Unit 1 teaching station needs for the 1971 *72 school year 
are 396 to 414. The 1976-77 school year needs are 319 to 367. Presently there 
are 432 teaching stations in Administrative Unit I. See Table 6, 

Asministratlve Unit 2 teaching station needs for 1971*72 are 351 to 369 . 

The space requirements for 1976-77 are 284 to 330. Presently there are 4l8 
teaching spaces In Administrative Unit 2. See Table 10, 

Administrative Unit 3 teaching station needs for 1971*72 in grades 108 
range from 420 to 440, The need declines yearly until by 1976-77 the space 

Council of Educational Facility Planners, Guide for Planning Educational 
Facl 1 1 t les . Columbus, Ohio: The Council, 1969, pT 60 . 
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n*f|u i niircn I s are 339 lo 393, Table 14. Presently there are 487 teaching spaces 



i n Arinin i s l rat i ve Un i t 3 . 

Projected school enrollments for grades 1 through 9 reveals a decline 
through !97&~77- ^ased upon continuation of the present program or a change 
to the desired program reveals that a sufficient number of teaching spaces 
have been constructed and that additional construction is not indicated except 
through the discontinuance of some of the older facilities for classroom use. 
What is most likely to occur is a modification on present facilities to meet 
the changing program needs. 

I ntermedi ate Learn 1 ng Cen ters 

The Survey Staff interprets the intermediate school grades for the Dayton 
schools (if it is decided to reorganize from the present K-8 structure) as 
including grades 6, 7, and 8, This interpretation was arrived at as a 
consequence of discussion with the professional staff and community reiidents. 
One of the functions of the intermediate school will be to aid students during 
early adolescent years to make the transition from a self-contained form of 
organization in the elementary school to the more subject-centered, departmen- 
talized approach used in the high schools. This transitional period should 
concentrate on the student as he passes through a trying and unstable period 
of growth. 

The intermediate school should not follow the pattern developed by the 
junior high school movement. A close scrutiny of the junior high school and 
the senior high school Indicates great similarity of structure and functions. 
The junior high school presently imitates the high school in many areas: 
highly organized athletics, introducing sophisticated social events, class 
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scheduling, strict departmentalization, in the use of marching bands and in 
many instances the i nvo I vemen t wi th elaborate graduation ceremonies. Unfor- 
tunately, the junior high school has lost sight of the needs of children of 
this age and has become almost carbon copies of t fie senior high school. 

The intermediate school should not be seen as grade grouping but rather 
a grouping of children generally ranging from ages 11 through 14. Flexible 
grouping of children should be the benchmark of intermediate school organiza- 
tion. The grouping should be based upon s tuden ts* ab i I i t ies and needs rather 
than by a rigid grade pattern. In skill development activities, variable 
groupings should be done as the need is determined. It is important that 
continuous growth o;i the part of each individual student be adopted as the 
intermediate school "modus operandi." 

To facilitate the planning and Introduction of the type of experiences 
warranted for this age group, the intermediate school should be designed so 
as to allow for team or cooperative teaching. The interior partitions and furni- 
ture which would provide for many different sizes and shapes for teaching and 
learning stations. Large, small and individual stations should be available 
with a minimum of inconvenience. 

The intermediate school facility should be designed to encourage student 
participation in discovery-action types of learning. Passivity on the part 
of students in the learning process should be minimized. Students should be 
involved in "doing" rather than just reading from the books and gaining orly 
a vicarious type of experience. 

Each intermediate school should offer as its basic program of studies 
langifige arts, mathematics, art, music, science, social studies, humanities, 
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l»l iy*. i <.,i I t*ducii I i on , hone and community living, and careers orientation 
(industrial arts). Specialized laboratories are required for instructional 
activities in science, art, music, career orientation (industrial arts), 
home economics, and physical education. 

This school program also requires a we 1 1 -equ i pped educational resource 
and materials center which provides, in addition to books, a wide range of 
other learning aids. This center offers enrichment and supplementary materials 
that are coordinated and in keeping with the or-going curriculum. It is ade- 
quate and functional only if it fits into the total school philosophy. The 
center should offer service and guidance to the total school population. 

An adequate administrative and service facility should be provided. 

Because of its importance, its general atmosphere, attractiveness, and effi- 
ciency can have a deep impact upon visitors, students and staff. Since this 
area represents a barometer for determining the general school climate it 
should execute an impression of warmth and friendliness. The setting should 
be comfortable, relaxed and aesthetically pleasing, with an attractive 
blending of color and sufficient lighting. 

The center should be easily accessible to visitors and staff. If the 
school has more than one level, the administrative office should be orv the 
ground level, adjacent to the main entrance. If at all possible the admini- 
strative suite should also include the health offices (used only for that 
purpose), a conference room, speech andnearing therapy room, and a counselor's 
suite. Ample space should be provided for a workroom with storage space. 

An intermediate school also requires facilities for assemblies, food 
preparation and dining, student commons, staff lounges and materials prepara- 
tion areas. 
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A wide variety of intramural programs with experiences for pupils at 
all points on the abi f i ty conti nuum is envisioned. An emphasis upon partici- 
pation rather than organized competition should be stressed. Exposure to physical 
activities that have carry-over into continuous adult participation is 
encouraged. 

The intermediate school site should be as centrally located as possible 
to all feeder schools. Special consideration must be given to providing an 
attractive and safe environment. As indicated earlier in this report, the 
recommended minimum site for an intermediate school is 20 acres plus one 
additional acre for each 100 pupils enrolled. The scarcity of available space 
in an urban setting such as Dayton prompts the Survey Staff to revise these 
recommendations to suggest that a s i te of 8 to 10 acres would be appropriate 
at the minimal 1 evel . 

If the decision is made to change the organizational pattern in Dayton 
and introduce the intermediate school concept, the number of spaces required in 
the total system using a te. ?r-pupil ratio of 1 to 28 would be 428 for the 
low range and 448 for the high in the 1971-72 school year. In the 1976-77 
school year, the need will decline to 316 at the low and 384 at the high 
(note population in Table 5). 

In Administrative Unit I to house the projected enrollment of students in 
grades 6-8 in the 1971-72 school year will require 1 48 to 154 teaching spaces. 

The number required in 1976-77 will be 109 to 133 spaces. 

To house the projected 6 to 8 grade enrollment in Administrative Unit 
2 wi 1 I require 124 to 132 spaces in 1971-72, In 1976-77 the requirement will 
decline from 93 to 114 spaces. 
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Administrative Unit 3 represents a similar decline in required spaces 
lor this grade grouping. In 1 97 1 "72 the space requirements are 15*+ to 1 6 1 . 

The school year 1976-77 reveals a need for 114 to 138 teaching spaces. 

The administrative staff considers an intermediate school with an enroll- 
ment of 800-1000 as being a range of desirable size. Projected enrollments 
indicate that the 6-8 grade population could range between 4 ^ 333 as a high and 
3,067 as a low in Administrative Unit 1 (Table 6). Four to five intermediate 
schools are needed in Administrative Unit 1. 

The projected 6-8 population for Administrative Unit 2 could range 
between 3,527 at the high and 2,611 at the low (Table 10). Three to five 
intermediate schools are needed in Administrative Unit 2. 

Administrative Unit 3 with a projected enrollment ranging between 4,316 
at the high and 3,191 at the low (Table 14) will need three to five 
schools * 

The overall enrollment projections reveal a steady decline in student 
population in the Dayton school system over the next six years, 1971-77. 
Interpreting this data to school building needs indicates that there are 
sufficient teacher pupil academic spaces to meet the need without providing 
for additional building. Modification of certain buildings to serve the 
6-8 grade age group Is indicated. 

Secondary Learning Centers 

The secondary school programs should include offerings in the broad 
areas of language arts mathematics, art, music, science, social studies, 
physical education, home economics, Industrial arts, careers orientation, 



foreign languages and business education. The high school facility should be 
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designed so as to adequately meet the needs of those students entering the 
world of work upon graduation as well as those of students going on to higher 
education. The introduction of a comprehensive /ocational and technical edu- 
cation nrogram has a high priority with the Dayton school staff. 

Library and instructional materials services are considered an important 
part of the high school program. This facility is regarded as the nerve center 
of the school. It should enhance learning and instruction not only through 
books, but also through a wide range of other educational aids. It should be 
of sufficient size as to serve as a research center for individuals working 
on special interest projects as well as a storage and retrieval center for 
many kinds of learning and instructional aids for both pupils and teachers. 

The academic instructional spaces should vary in size based on the nature 
of the instructional or learning activities. Desirable class size should 
vary from a one to one ratio, to groups of 100 or more for certain lecture 
and/or demonstration activities. The opportunity for individual students 
to work independently is essential. 

Secondary school experiences mark the period when students begin assessing 
what direction their careers will take. Guidance and counselling then becomes 
an important part of ^the total educational program. Adequate facilities for 
counselors should be provided so that each counselbr will have a private 
office In which to conduct conferences with individual students. A conference 
or waiting area of ample size should also be provided. 

Tables C-23, C-24 and C-25 indicate the subject area indexes based upon 
the existing program and the desired average class size for Administrative 
Units 1, 2, and 3. A subject area index represents the total enrollment 
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from which a sufficiently larqe number of pupils are enroHed in ;he given 
area to utilize a teaching station full time. Those subject areas where the 
nos t pupils are enrolled for the greatest time period have the lowest indexes. 
For example, at Dunbar School in Administrative Unit 1, one academic teaching 
station is required for every 74 pupils. However, 1,437 pupils are required 
to warrant the use of one fine arts teaching station full time. 

A teaching station is defined as a space where a teacher may conduct 
certain types of activities with a group of pupils. An academic classroom 
or a science laboratory may each be considered one teaching station. On the 
other hand, one gymnasium that is large enough to be divided into two spaces 
may be considered as two teaching stations. 

Secondary schools should provide all the facilities required for the 
program of instruction including the many kinds of special teaching stations 
in addition to regular classrooms. Of primary interest are the academic 
teaching station requirements needed for future enrollments. This information 
can be obtained by dividing the desired program indexes from Tables C- 2 3 
through C-2S into the projected enrollments for each high school. For example, 
Belmont High School has a projected enrollment of 1976 pupils maximum for the 
1971-72 school year. ^y dividing the academic subject area index into the 
projected enrollment indicates that 32 teaching stations would be required. 
Beimont presently has 40 academic teaching stations. 

Carrying this process through to the 1976-77 school year indicates that 
the enrollment at Belmont could decline to a low of 1722 pupils. Using the 
formula for calculating academic teaching station requ \ remen ts reveals that 
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2H si, -it ions would be needed at that time. It is evident that the Belmont 
area will not have a need for additional academic teaching stations beyond what 
is available over the next seven years. Table C-22 indicates the academic 
teaching station requirements for all high schools through 1976-77. 

Mod i f i ed Secondary Level Educat i on 

Much as the elementary centers of learning concept and the intermediate 
education center for learning is the result of earlier descriptions of 
curriculum and i nS t ruct i ona 1 concepts being considered by the Dayton staff; 
the modified secondary level education plan is a natural outgrowth of concepts 
addressing themselves to educational needs of secondary students. Because the 
Dayton board of education and the school system staff have given careful 
consideration to the various educational concepts being introduced, it becomes 
necessary to develop modifications to the existing secondary school patterns. 

This is reinforced by the continuing pressure from students, parents, and clients 
for educational change and, for participatory rights on the part of the 
community. At the same time, a recognition and understanding of the role 
that secondary education plays in the total economic, social, and psychological 
well-being of the city, state, and nation adds to the needs for re-evaluation 
and nK)d i f i cat i on . 

Several efforts are proceeding concurrently throughout the country 
to provide school districts with the initial thrust in the development of 
this new concept. Among the most creative and promising is the pi lot program 
called the Chicago Metropolitan High School being conducted under the joint 
leadership of the Chicago board of education and the Urban Research Corpora- 
tion. This exciting and Innovative program, is an extension of the Philadelphia 
Parkway School Plan In which the school facility is actually the total city. 
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Mu: selected student body participates in educational programs in a 
variety of se 1 1 i ngs 1 oca ted in participating firms and agencies. Initial 
response from business firms and municipal agencies invited to participate 
has been gratifying. These organizations contribute resources in a number of 
ways. Some have made cash contributions, others have provided space if 
which to house students and p rog rams , and still others have made personnel 
available for the purpose of providing highly skilled experts to work with 
students in a particular field. Thus, learning experiences in communications 
are guided by personnel from the telephone industry and a local rad i o- te l ev t s i on 
station; experiences in merchandising by persons who are members of local 
merchandising firms: and instruction in the art forms by professionals in 
these fields. In this way the students have direct linkage with successful 
persons in the particular field. An early evaluation of this pilot program 
indicates that reception on the part of students and participating organizations 
is very positive and that expansion to include many more students and organiza- 
tions is needed. 

Among other efforts to modify secondary ’evel education can be included 
the many vocational occupations programs being developed and implemented l to 
provide a complete spectrum of options and alternatives from which the student 
and his parents can choose. Diversity, variety, and heterogenity are perhaps 
the greatest strengths of the urban center. These must be recognized as 
resources and efforts made that will utilize tbjse strengths as valuable 
components of the educational system. Therefore the school must be modified 
to reflect the diversity, variety, and heterogenity of the city and the result- 
ing increase in options available to the student will become the strength of 
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I lie mJhmjI system. The living oris center, designed to provide an indepth 
exposure to and appreciation of artistic endeavors for secondary students is 
a fine example of possible modification of secondary centers. 

Recognition of the different modes and styles of learning and of the 
wide spectrum of talents, capacities, and needs of the students to be served 
should be reflected in the planning of new and rehabilitative secondary 
facilities. Provisions for addressing Individual student concerns and for 
entry and re-entry into individually prescribed programs must be made. The 
capacity of the secondary school to remain responsive to student needs will 
also cause continuous modification of secondary level education for as needs 
shift and change so must education change. This mandates great flexibility: 
of staff, of facility, of resources, and of priority. 

The Magnet School 

A magnet school is an exemplary school conceived and operated to offer 
outstanding programs for clients with particular emphasis in certain 
selected areas. An example of a magnet school is one that will provide out- 
standing academic programs with particular emphasis on the performing arts. 

This particular concept could coincide very closely with the Living Arts Center 
already functioning in the Oayton School system. As these special curricular 
efforts are developed and refined at the magnet school they will be incor- 
porated into the ongoing program of other schools in the city. Other 
magnet schools will develop along different areas of specialization and 
emphasis. A particular magnet school could serve pupils from pre-school 
through the primary ages. Other such schools could serve upper elementary and 
secondary age clientele. 

o 
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Each magnet school will be uniquely different from the others. They 
could be created to provide great emphasis on a particular academic area, 
such as science or technology or to provide unique programs to resolve 
particular educational difficulties, inner-city education or the 
assimilation of the culturally different. 

Students for the magnet schools are drawn from beyond the immediate 
neighborhoods and from both public and non-public school populations. Magnet 
schools attempt to increase racial integration and develop, evaluate and 
diffuse innovative curriculum. The magnet school has students who are selected 
from volunteers of the immediate and extended community. Students who intially 
enroll will have the opportunity to attend for the complete sequence of program 
regardless of where they move in the city during the school years. 

Since the school program extends into the community and the community 
into he schools, the magnet schools are designed to also serve the adults 
of the city. 

School Within a School 

Increasing concern with the numerical size and mass of urban schools 
has led the effort toward internal decentralization. The multiple pressures 
faced by urban students are further complicated by the density of population 
and the expanded size of the typical urban school. 

A common plea, voiced by teacher, students, parents and administrators 
is that which bemoans the utter impossibility of knowing one another. As 
our nation is moved from a rural society to a highly structured urban society, 
the capacity to retain personal relationships has been severely taxed if not 
completely lost. As a result we have become almost computerized in our approach 
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to human relations in teacher-pupil interactions. The crush of ever expanding 
urban centers, with concomitant demands for educational services and a rapid 
decrease in space allocated for school use has served to encourage the building 
of larger and larger school units on smaller and smaller sites. This in 
combination with the increased tranciency of the American people has 
contributed to the depersonalization of the urban schools. 

Still another factor which contributes to the growth and size of the 
typical urban school is the efficiency factor. As increased specializations 
on the part of staff became necessary and as educational services and programs 
became larger, more diverse and certainly more complex, the cost dictated the 
creation of still larger units in order to most effectively and ef f ?c i en t I y 
use resources. Academic specialists, administrators, support staff, expensive 
and sophisticated equipment can be most easily justified if the cost is 
dispersed over a greater number of students and if total use of the resources 
is possible. 

The school within the school concept or "house plan" attempts to 
provide a large enough total student body to economically justify the 
provision of specialized equipment and personnel to enable a greater diversity 
and variety in educational program. At the same time, the school within the 
school is an effort to decentralize the large total massive structure with its 
seemingly countless number of faces into several smaller, sem i -autonomous 
units, each providing psychological and physical home bases for their stu- 
dents. It represents a formalized attempt to truly recognize the individual 
Student by providing intimate kinds of relationships needed in today’s society. 
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The primary thrust of the school within a school concept is toward 
continuing the wide variety and diversity of programs possible as a result of 
the gathering of sufficient numbers of students to efficiently utilize 
resources, while at the same time, encouraging much smaller groups to develop 
an identity and rapport so important to social, human and academic success. 

The evolving curricular changes are primarily concerned with enabling the 
educational system to recognize, diagnosis, and meet individual student 
needs. This is best done ^organizationally, the large student body of a 
particular school can be broken down into more manageable, smaller units. 

It is the aim of the school within a school or ’’house plan 11 to provide 
much of the individualized and common skills type of learning opportunities 
for students. Close s tudent- teacher relationships, guidance activities, co- 
curricular efforts are all a part of the school within a school responsibility. 
The opportunity to develop meaningful teacher-student relationships is further 
enhanced by the organization of the school within a school with the provision 
of continuous contact between staff and students in co-cur r i cu 1 ar as well as 
curricular activities. 

Organizationally this concept also provides opportunity for students to 
participate in an expanded number of specialized programs drawing interested 
participants from the total school enrollment. Programs in advanced mathe- 
matics as well as in the various technologies can be efficiently mounted by 
drawing on the larger total enrollment of the facility, the gathering of sophis- 
ticated resources, i.e., films, tapes, printed matter, models, etc. in a common 
resource center also provides expanded opportunities for the student. 
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V. Finance 



I n troduct i on 

Although the Survey Staff ts primarily concerned with the financial 
and resource needs as related to school facilities, the successful implemen- 
tation of the educational program in an adequate school plant is inescapably 
tied to the total resource picture In a given community. Little education of 
consequence can proceed if the financial picture is so bleak as to preclude 
optimum use of school facilities. Likewise, the potential for adequate program 
is severely restricted if satisfactory facilities are not available. Ideally 
then, the best possible educational program is provided when reasonable staff 
and supply allocations are successfully blended with facility and equipment 
in adequate quality and quantity. 

The growing complexity and diversity of the urban centers of the country 
place even greater demands on already scarce resource pools. Density of 
population has never been recognized as a factor in determining aid to 
education yet there Is growing evidence that added resources are mandatory 
to enable urban schools to operate successfully. There is substantial research 
to support this need, the most recent being the unreleased U.S. Office of 
Education Task Force Report on Urban Education which emphasizes the growing 
plight of the city schools. Increased demands for services, new and more 
relevant programs, aging school facilities, the inflationary spiral, employee 
demands for adequate salaries, the flight of manyschool supporters to 
suburbia, the taxpayer revolt, the regressive nature of the property tax, 
inadequate state and federal level support have all conspired to place tight 
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financial constraints upon urban school systems. City school systems 
I h r uiMjliou 1 l hr country arc in serious financial difficulty and unless 
dramatic changes in the method of financing urban schools occurs, many city 
school systems will have to prematurely close during the school year. 

Dayton, too, has felt and is feeling the financial dilemma of insufficient 
resources to provide an adequate educational program. The alternatives are 
painfully clear: either added local revenue (in the form of higher taxes) is 

found, or state-federal subsidies are provided, or the Dayton Public School 
system is in danger of serious dislocations in terms of being able to continue 
its program of education. And, in the absence of any real commitment by either 
state or federal governments to significantly increase support for education, 
the entire burden must fall on the local taxpayer. 

Therefore, as the Survey Staff proceeded in the task of determining 
facility needs for the Dayton Public Schools, the serious nature of the total 
financial picture forced a focus on complementary resource needs, namely the 
current operating needs of the system. What follows is a presentation of 
data collected to show past and present financial patterns in an effort to 
provide adequate information for planning and implementing the desired program 
of education. 



Resource Analysis 

The total assessed valuation of the Dayton Public Schools rose from 
$878,759»000 to $1,090,666,000 in the decade of the \9(>0's. Table B-l 
and Chart 1 Indicates this continued tax base increase as well as the per- 
pupil valuation increase. Over the 10 years the total assessed valuation 
increased 24.1% while the per-pupil valuation increased 15.8%.. The 
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Table B-l 



Dayton Public Schools 

Changes in Total Assessed Valuation and Per Pupil Valuation 19&0-19&9 



Year 


Total Assessed 
Va 1 uat ion 


Index 


Va luat ion/Pupi l 


Index 


i 960 


$ 878,759,000 


1 .00 


16,263 


1 .00 


1961 


900,819,000 


1 .025 


16,757 


1 .030 


1962 


925,908,000 


1.053 


16, 802 


1.033 


1963 


932, 460,000 


1 .061 


16,790 


1 .032 


1964 


941,392,000 


1 .071 


16,582 


1.019 


1965 


962,077,000 


1.094 


16,385 


1 .007 


1966 


980 , 201,000 


1 .1 15 


16,775 


1.031 


1967 


1,015,037,000 


1.155 


17,291 


1 .063 


1968 


1,041,278,000 


1.184 


17,873 


1 .098 


1969 


1,090,666,000 


1.241 


18,836 


1.158 



Source: Dayton School Staff 

Calculations by the Survey Staff 
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Growth in Total Assessed Valuation 1960-69 Dayton Public Schools 
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per- pup i 1 increase is the more significant figure and reflects the effects 
of Increased student enrollments during the decade. Chart 1 depicts the 
same information in graphic form. Equally significant is the fact the Con- 
sumers Price Index rose from 102.2 in January of I960 to 127.6 in June of 
1969 so that the resource base per pupil in Dayton actually declined during 
the decade. 

Table B-2 and Chart 2 indicate the school tax rates for operation and debt 
service for Dayton during the decade of the 1960's while Table B-3 compares 
data on enrollments, valuation, income, and tax rates for the eight largest 
city school districts in Ohio for the 1969 year. As shown in Table B-3, Dayton 
ranks sixth of eight in total school tax rate. When rates for debt service 
are examined, Dayton ranks fifth of eight. 

Table B-4 compares tax rates of city school systems in Montgomery 
County. Dayton reflects the lowest total school tax rate of the six city 
school districts in the county. This, in spite of the fact that Dayton is 
the only truly urban center In the county and must provide for all of the 
diverse, complex educational needs found in the central city. 

A comparison of revenues from local and state sources over the past four 
years shows that the state share of contribution for education in Dayton has 
remained at approximately the 20 per cent level and the local share has been 
steady at approximately 80 per cent. As Table B-9 indicates, Dayton has had 
to assume a greater burden locally for support of schools than have the 
other systems in Montgomery County. This is true both in dollar per pupil 
expenditure as well as in percentage of total funding. Table B-5 reinforces 
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Table B-2 

Dayton Public Schools 
School Tax Rates i 960 -1969 



Year 


Ooerat inq 


1 ndex 


Debt 


Index 


Tota 1 


1 ndex 


I960 


17.75 


1 .00 


2.25 


1 .00 


20.00 


1 .00 


1961 


17.75 


1 .00 


2.55 


1.133 


20.30 


1 .015 


1962 


20.58 


1.159 


2.12 


.942 


22.70 


1.135 


1963 


20.58 


1.159 


2.12 


.942 


22.70 


1.135 


1964 


20.58 


1.159 


2.12 


.942 


22.70 


1.135 


1965 


23.58 


1.328 


2.22 


.986 


25.80 


1 .290 


1966 


23.58 


1 .328 


3.12 


1.386 


26.70 


1 .335 


1967 


27.08 


1.525 


3.12 


1.386 


30.20 


1.510 


1968 


27.08 


1.525 


2.92 


1.297 


30.00 


1 .500 


1969 


27.08 


1 .525 


*.52 


1 .120 


29.60 


1 .480 



Source: School Staff 

Calculations by Survey Staff 
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Chart 2 

Changes ?n School Tax Rate I960-19&9 Dayton Public Schools 



Mills 





Source: Dayton School Staff 
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Comparison of A.D.M., Assessed Valuation and 
Tax Rates of Eight Large Ohio Urban School Districts 
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Table B-4 

Comparison of Assessed Valuations and 
Tax Rates of City school Districts 
in Montgomery County for 1969 



School 
Dist : 'ict 


Va ) uat ion 


Per 
Pupi 1 






Tax 


Rate 




— 


Opera t ion 


Rank 


Debt 


Rank 


Total 


Rank 


Dayton 


1,090,666,000 


18,836 


27.08 


3 


2.52 


6 


29-60 


6 


Kettei’i ng 


292,839,000 


18,973 


28.80 


2 


5.40 


4 


34.20 


3 


M iami sburg 


58,093,000 


11,303 


24.11 


5 


5.68 


3 


32.40 


4 


Qakwood 


46,611,000 


24,185 


35.94 


1 


4.73 


5 


40.67 


1 


Vandal fa -Butler 


64,606,000 


1 2, 789 


21 .81 


6 


5.90 


2 


29.71 


5 


West Carrol lton 


80, 133,000 


15,172 


27.20 


4 


6.70 


1 


35.90 


2 



Source,: Montgomery County Public Schools Annual Statistical Report. 
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Source: Montgomery County Public Schools Annual Statistical Report 

Calculations by Survey Staff 
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the; earlier statement that the urban centers of Ohio are punished for density 
of population and must assume an ever expanding role locally while at the 
same time facing the stark truth of increased costs, growing needs and great 
competition for the tax dollar. The fact that the state aid program provides 
Dayton with approximately 20 per cent of its resources while providing over 
30 percent to the county average indicates the degree of discrepancy in the 
funding formula. 

While the national picture for urban school systems is indeed bleak, 

Dayton is more fortunate than many In that the tax base while not increasing 
rapidly is not eroding as in many cities. In addition* present tax rates 
are not abnormal iy high, in fact they are lower than many of the surrounding 
school districts and in addition, the citizens of Dayton have a history of 
supporting the public schools. However, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that if the American City is to survive and progress during the coming 
decades massive infusion of state and federal resources are going to be needed. 
The continued rape of The American City must be halted in order for them to 
survive. As is stated in the proposal of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Urban Task Force, in their unpublished document Urban School Crises ^there must 
be created an Urban Education Act to provide a major vehicle for a local- 
state-federal partnership in education. 

Expenditure Analysis 

Tables D-6 and 8-7 compare per-pupil expenditures in the various categories 
for the largest school districts In Ohio as well as for the city districts in 
Montgomery County. 



Tk e 



^Health, Education, and Welfare Education Task Force, Urban school Crises : 
Problem and Solutions . Washington, D.C., January 5, 1970. 
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Source. Costs Per Pupil: School Year 1968-69, Ohio Department of Educati 
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As was indicated earlier, the Dayton Public Schools have been among the 
leaders in providing resources for the support of educational programs. To 
date, Dayton has been most successful in emphasizing the greatest concern for 
allocating a majority of its resources to the instructional category of the 
budget. In terms of dollar amounts too, the Instructional portion of the 
budget leads all other major school systems in the state. Analysis of 
Tables B-6 and B-7 reveal that the division of resources in Dayton has been 
accomplished in a most equitable manner with top priority going to instruction. 

In order to compare Dayton with the national picture in education, 
the Survey Staff utilized the materials provided in the January, 1 970 issue 
of School Management . Tables B-8 and B-9 are provided to give some insight 
as to the experience of Dayton in comparison to the national average, the top 
one-fourth and the top one-tenth. Great care must be exercised in interpreting 
these data. First, national averages are greatly skewed because of marginal 
educational systems located in certain areas of the country. Secondly, 
regional differences in climate, in buildings, and in services also tend to 
distort such figures. Perhaps the best indicator of careful organization 
and control is the analysis of the per cent of total budget allocated to each 
budget category. Oayton, as is indicated in Tables B-8 and B-9, compares very 
favorably with the national experience. Fixed charges are somewhat higher 
than desirable, but this budget category Is not one that can be completely 
controlled locally for utility rates, Insurance costs, etc. are not determined 
by the school board. The fact that maintenance and operations expenditures 
are at an acceptable level indicates that the Dayton Public Schools have had 
on-going programs for the performance of routine preventative maintenance tasks. 
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Ta bi e B -8 

Cost of Education Index 





Dayton 


National 

Average 


High 

Quarter 


To p ' 
Tenth 


Cost 


7 = 


Cost % 


Cost % 


Cost % 


Admi ni strat Ion 


20.54 


2.8 


22.61 


3.9 


20.65 


2.9 


26.29 


3.3 


Instruct ion 


525.33 


72.3 


449.23 


77.2 


535.10 


76.4 


591.98 


73.2 


Hea 1 th 


6.45 


.9 


3.66 


.6 


5.68 


.8 


9.11 


1.1 


Operation 


67.34 


9.3 


50.91 


8.7 


65.69 


9.4 


71 .44 


8.8 


Ma intenance 


23.98 


3.3 


17.19 


3.0 


25.69 


3.7 


33.08 


4.2 


Fixed Charges 


79.15 


10.9 


36.42 


6.3 


43.98 


6.3 


69.71 


8.6 


Other Services 


3.67 


.5 


1.59 


.3 


3.17 


.5 


; 6.16 


.8 


Net Expenditures 


726.46 


100.0 


581.61 


100.0 


699.96 


100,0 


807.77 


100.0 


Transportat ion 


7.38 




25.27 




17.12 




24.86 




Capital Outlay 


47.07 




12.95 




27.24 




58.76 




Debt Service 


39.40 




54.17 




82.47 




119.39 




Total Expenditures 


820.31 




673.80 




826.79 




1,010.78 
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Table B-9 

Cost of Education Index 
Salaries 





Dayton 


Nat iona 1 
A veraqe 


Upper 

One Fourth 


Upper 
One Tenth 


Cost 


% 


Cost 


% 


Cost 


% 


Cost 


% 


Admini st ration 


17.42 


3.1 


15.24 


3.1 


16.88 


2.9 


24.03 


3.6 


instruct i on 


475.23 


86.5 


422.09 


86.4 


499.58 


85.6 


566.54 


84.0 


Health 


4.06 


.8 


3.21 


.7 


5.03 


.9 


8 .06 


1.2 


Opera t i on 


41.78 


7.6 


37.69 


7.7 


42.37 


7.3 


48.61 


7.3 


Ma Intenance 


6.67 


1.3 


6.45 


1.3 


13.84 


2.4 


18.07 


2.7 


Fixed Charges 


















Other Services 


3.67 


.7 


3.66 


.8 


5.68 


.9 


9.11 


1.4 


Net Expenditures 


548.83 




488.34 




583.38 




674.42 
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One would predict a higher portion of the budget going to these categories 
because of the age of the school plant. Indeed, in many of our urban centers 
maintenance and operations expenditures are much higher. 

Table 8-9 presents a cost of education picture for salaries in the 
various categories. Again, Dayton compares favorably with the national 
picture. Table B-10 compares Dayton with the nine largest Ohio districts 
and once again Dayton is in a desirable position. 

As added pressures are brought to increase allocations for the various 
budget categories, the alternatives for doing so are really very limited. 

The first and only desirable alternative is to gather increased resources, 
hopefully from state and federal sources. Local tax raising efforts must 
also be attempted although the successes in this arena are declining sharply. 
The only other alternative is to make cuts in budget expenditures by curtailing 
educational program. This places the board of education and school admini- 
stration in the hopeless position of cutting an already i n adequate program . 

The inflationary spiral, coupled with demands for increased program oppor- 
tunities and needed salary adjustments make the financial perspective of 
urban schools extremely cloudy at the present time. Hopefully there will 
be, indeed there must be, a dramatic breakthrough in this area in the very 
near future. 



Resource Potential for Facilities 

When analyzed in terms of total wealth of the school district and when 
existing debt Is considered, the Dayton Public Schools are in a very favorable 
position as far as availability of resources for facility expansion and 
improvement. However, as Table B-ll Indicates, the most recent attempt to 

o 
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Table B-U 

Dayton Public Schools 
Disposition of School Levies and 
Bond Issues Submitted Since 1950 



Year 

Submitted 


Ope rati ng 
Mills 


Tern 


Bond 

Amount 


Purpose 


Percent 
Voting for 


Carr i ed 
Yes or No 


1951 


5.4 


5 year 




Operation 


61.9 


Yes 


1951 






12,000,000 


Bu i 1 di ngs 


62 


Yes 


1953 


6.5 


5 year 




Operat i on 


72.8 


Yes 


1955 






20,000,000 


Bui Idi ng 


61 


Yes 


1956 


7.92 


5 year 




Opera t ion 


62.6 


Yes 


1958 


6.5 


5 year 




Operat i on 


73 


Yes 


1961 


,0.1 


5 year 




Operation 


55.4 


Yes 


1963 


6.0 


5 year 




Operat ion 


66.6 


Yes 


1964 


3.0 


4 year 




Opera t ion 


55.9 


Yes 


1964 






15 , 300,000 


Bui Id I ng 


57.8 


Yes 


1966 


13.6 


5 year 




Operat ion 


51.3 


Yes 


1967 






20,000,000 


Building 


4?. 8 


No 


1968 


9.0 


Cont. 




Operat Ion 


71 .0 


Yes 


1969 


7.5 


Cont . 




Operation 


40 


No 


1970 


10.5 


Cont. 




Operat ion 


46 


No 



Source: Dayton Public School Staff 
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garner electorate approval for a major bond issue was rejected quite con- 
vincingly. As Table B-ll shows, the history of voter support was very fine 
until the late stages of the past decade when, as has happened throughout 
the country, the effects of inflation, increased taxes, social turmoil, 
and general change have caused an erosion of support for school issues. 

As is shown in Table B-H, the Dayton Public Schools were permitted the 
expenditure of $47,300,000 during the 1960 *s. Wise use of these funds 
is attested to by the number of fine new facilities and additions that dot 
the city. Because of the rapid increase in student population during the 
I 960 1 s high priority had to be in the area of additional facilities although 
many renovation projects were also completed. It is a tribute to the 
sophistication and planning skill of the Board of Education and administration 
that so much was accomplished. Perhaps an even better testimonial to the 
aptitude of the school system is the fact that in spite of the amount of funds 
generated for capital expansion, the tax rate for debt retirement has 
remained relatively constant over the years fluctuating between 2.12 mills 
and 3.12 mills. However, this very strength in the short range can cause 
long-range discomfort. Spreading debt service payments over a 15 to 20 year 
period does enable a lower, more constant tax levy and if no additional 
expenditures are needed this is a wise and prudent course. It's only when 
the backlog of needs mandates more expenditures during the period of existing 
debt service payments that sharp variations In tax levies appear and cause 
mostly negative electorate reaction. 

Table 11-12 Indicates the bond and Interest requirements for 1970. As of 
January I, 1970 the total bonded indebtedness of the Dayton Public Schools 

o 
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Dayton Public Schools Bond and Interest Requirements ] 970 
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was $25,494,504. On January l, 1971 this total will be reduced to $23,284,140 



Computation of a debt to valuation ratio indicates that Dayton will have a 
ratio of 2.185 on January \ 9 1971. This means that the total debt outstanding 
is 2.185 per cent of the present valuation, a very favorable figure to inves- 
tors in school bonds. In Ohio, this ratio is limited to a maximum of 9 per 
cent while in adjoining states it is not unusual for school systems to go as 
high as 15 per cent. Applying the 9 per cent figure to the total assessed 
valuation of Dayton (Table B-l) realizes a total bonding maximum potential of 
$98,159,940 on January I, 1971. Deducting projected January 1, 1971 debt 
of $23,284,140 from the maximum provides a maximum available of $74,875,800. 
This does not take into consideration any increase in assessed valuation that 
undoubtedly will occur. 

The foregoing re-emphasizes the feet that in terms of resource base from 
which to draw, Dayton is in a very favorable position. There is no question 
that, given approval by the electorate, Dayton can resolve all of its most 
pressing facility problems. This is in sharp contrast to many Ohio school 
systems who are at or very close to the 9 per cent debt limitation. 

The harder decision for Dayton will be to concern itself with the 
three alternatives available to the school system. 

These alternatives have strengths and weaknesses which must be considered 
Briefly stated the alternatives are: 

I, A total bond package to prov 1 de all anticipated facility needs. 

The strength of this alternative is that it enables many facility 
needs to be met concur rent ly wi th little or no delay In realizing 
funds with which to pay for new construction and rehabilitation. 
Another strength is that In a period of rising costs, the needs 
can be met at a more reasonable price. Among the most obvious 





weaknesses are the rising interest costs incurred and the 
difficulty in predicting what educational needs will be in one or 
two decades . 
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2. A second alternative would be to adopt a pay as you build program. 
The strength In this approach is the great savings in interest 
charges and the capacity to change plans as new variables are 
identified and resolved. It is much easier to anticipate short- 
term needs than to predict over the long-term. Some disadvantages 
in this approach include the fact that not all needs can be 
immediately met because of implications for tax levies on any 
given year. In addition, during a period of rising costs, any 
great delay in commencing capital improvements could be reflected 
in tremendous increases in expenditures. 

3. A third alternative rfould be to combine the first two by spreading 
large expenditures, l.e., major secondary facilities, etc. ov^r a 
long period of time through the vehicle of bond issues and by 
providing a limited amount of funds to handle renovations and the 
building of smaller units. For example, based upon present 
valuation of Dayton, a one mill building levy would engender 
approximately $1,090,000 annually for use In this way. 

The Survey Staff presently Is Incl i ned toward the third alternative 
based on data collected which Indicates: 

1. Enrollments are decreasing and will not reverse for at least 5 
years. 

2. While buildings may be poorly located for existing residential 
patterns, the total need for space will not be overwhelming. 



o 
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3. Rehabilitation, renovation, and replacement must have immediate 
and high priority. 

4. Many tangential variables, f.e., the role of federal and state in 
assisting the urban centers, the changing demography of the city, 
national priorities in resource allocation, etc. must be resolved 
in the coming decade. 

In summation, the capacity of the Dayton Public School system to 
provide adequate physical facilities and material for the conduct of viable 
programs of education is very high. Dayton, as a major urban center, has 
experienced the same traumas and upheavals as most urban centers without 
experiencing the severe resource depletion that often occurs. Therefore, 
it is possible, indeed probable, that the Dayton Public School system 
will continue Its role as a leaoer and c model for the state and nation. 
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VI. Existing School Plant 



Effective analysis of school plant needs considers the utilization of 
the present school buildings and their possible future use. There are many 
factors which determine the effectiveness of school buildings. It is of 
primary importance to consider how wel 1 the existing facilities accommodate 
the desired program of the district. The quality of the existing structure 
and health and safety features are also important factors. Consideration must 
also be given to the extent and cost of remodeling which may be necessary to 
make the structures educationally functional. Finally, locations of the present 
buildings must be considered in determining their ”uture use. 

In order to analyze the present facilities, members of the Survey Staff 
visited a r \ evaluated each building. Criteria for evaluation were based on 
requirements established by the various elements of the desired program and 
the best available Information related to school facilities. This '.section 
of the report contains information gathered from the visit to the buildings 
and subsequent analysis and treatment of the data. 

The organization of this section includes a presentation of general in- 
formation which is related to all buildings, information related specifically 
to elementary school buildings ard, finally, information specifically related 
to secondary school centers. Individual schools will be evaluated and this 
portion of the report will be included in a separate appendix. The recommen- 
dations for improvement of each educational facility relative to making that 
facility responsive to r.he desired educational program will also be included 
in the appendix. 
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General I nformat ion 

Fifty-eight elementary school buildings and 11 secondary buildings 
constitute the total number of plants utilized for instructional purposes for 
children ranging from pre-school through high school ages. The board of 
education also owns three additional structures which are used for practical 
nursing, apprentice training and for the creative arts. Basic information 
concerning these buildings is presented in Tables C-1, C-2, and C-3. Examina- 
tion of this table discloses the following: 

. The average age of the Dayton schools is 40.1 years. 

. The ages of the original structures range from 3 to 95 years. 

. Twenty-four buildings have been constructed In the last 20 years, 

5 high schools and 19 elementary schools. 

. The most recently constructed school, Jefferson Primary, was built 
In 1967. 

. Fifty-eight buildings have had additions at some time, eight high 
schools and fifty elementary schools. 

. Fifty-three buildings are located on sites of less than 10 acres, 
seven of these are high schools and 46 are elementary schools. 

. Twenty-nine buildings have less than five acres comprising the 
total site, one high school and 28 elementary schools. 

. The largest school site in the district is located on the near 

southwest side at the Dunbar High School. This site is 54.99 acres 
In size. 

. Thirteen schools were constructed before 1900, all are elementary 
bu 1 Idlngs. 

. Twenty-six buildings were constructed between 1 900 and 1935- Six of 
these are high schools and 20 are elementary schools. 

ERJC 
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Basic Data Pertaining to Present School Buildings of the Dayton School System 

Administrative Unit #1 
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special education classes. 

3 t ransportable buildings. 

Source: Administrative Staff, Dayton Public Schools. 
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. Forty-five schools house students in kindergarten through grade 8. 

One school houses pupils in kindergarten through grade 4. Three 
schools house students from kindergarten through grade 3. Three 
schools house kindergarten and grades 4 through 8. One school houses 
physically and neuro 1 og i ca 1 1 y handicapped children of all ages. 

Three schools house students from kindergarten through grade 3. 

One school houses all deaf children. One school houses students 
from grades 3 through 7. One school houses students from kindergarten 
through grade 7. One school houses primary age blind children. Ten 
schools house students from grades 9 through 12. One school houses 
Students from grades 9 through 12. 

In addition to the information included in Tables C-l, 02, and 03 
the following information concerning the Dayton Public Schools is known: 

. The buildings vary in architectural design. 

. The enrollment In the e lementary schools range from a low of 248 
through a high of I ,461. 

, The enrol Iment in the 11 high schools ranges from a low of 640 
pupils to a high of 1,926 pupils. 

. The smallest elementary building contains only 13 educational spaces. 

. The largest elementary building contains 53 educational spaces. 

. The quality of teacher rest and work spaces ranges from very poor 
to exce I lent . 

. Five elementary schools are using transportable classrooms for instruc- 
tional or services purposes. 

, The administrative suites in the schools range from totally inadequate 
to excel lent. 
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Space for outdoor physical education instruction is very limited due 
to the small sites provided for the majority of schools. 

The school district has almost completed the conversion of all heat- 
ing plants from coal to natural gas , 

A sizeable number of schools are presently using the private two- 
way inter-communications system, while other schools are still using 
the older, less effective public two-way system. 



Fac i 1 i t i es Hous i ng Elementary School Pup i 1 s 

There are 58 school buildings in the district which are currently being 
used to house the elementary program. The ages of these schools range from 
3 years to 95 years. The effectiveness of program implementation has been 
directly affected by the quality of the facilities in which the program is 
initiated. The overall evaluation of the elementary school facilities made 
after visitation to each cf these schools ranges between poor and excellent. 
The age of the school has a great deal to do with the rating received. The 
Survey Team found that it was much more difficult to implement the present 
program in an older structure than to do so in a newer structure. The rating 
of poor to excellent can be given in any number of schools due to the fact 
that past policy in Dayton has been to add on to an older structure in an 
effort to compensate for increased enrollment in a given school attendance 
area. Consequently on elementary school In the Dayton district may have an 
age range of three years to over 95 years as in the case of the Huffman 
Elementary School, The recent addition to this building would most certainly 
receive an excellent ratlr.g. However, the original structure Is rated by the 
Survey Staff as minimal to poor based on the facilities provided for teacher 
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use and the expectation that they must be as effective in implementing 
program as those teacher assigned to the recert addition. This type of 
situation is evident in a sizeable number of schools in the Dayton district. 

The Survey Staff was greatly impressed by the quality of care 
provided by the Dayton school district in maintaining its buildings. Those 
individuals responsible for maintenance are to be commended for their efforts. 
As noted earlier, the district is in the process of changing the heating 
plants from coal to gas. The Survey Staff also noted that the school district 
is near the completion of a new window program for all schools. The degree 
of maintenance for all buildings has been such that the Survey Staff finds it 
difficult to state that the oldest buildings must be phased out because of 
age and deterioration. The Survey Staff can say that a number of these build- 
ings, although well maintained, are educationally inadequate to meet student 
needs outlined by the professional staff and community. 

Tables C-4, C-5, and C-6, indicate the number of instructional spaces 
available in Administrative Units 1, 2, and 3 respectively. These tables 
indicate the number of academic classrooms--kindergar ten , special education, 
and special activity rooms available at each school. The same tables indicate 
the rated capacity of each school along with the present enrollment. The 
rated capacity of each school Is determined by multiplying the number of 
academic classrooms by the pupl 1 -teacher ratio of 28-1. A comparison of tne 
rated capacity with the present enrollment indicates the percentage of 
utilization of that particular building In comparison to the total number of 
students that could be housed. Some schools are overcrowded while others 
ore not. 
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Rated Capacity and Per Cent of Utilization of 
All Elementary Schools in Administrative Unit #1, Based on Present Program 
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3 rooms used by blind students* 

Source: School Staff, Dayton Public Schools. Calculations by the Survey Staff. 
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Rated Capacity and Per Cent of Utilization of 
tar* Schools in Administrative Unit ^3, Based on Present Program 
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School Staff, Dayton Public Schools. Calculations by the Survey Staff. 



*55 

Many of the elementary schools do not provide for the minimum desired 



educational program as described by the professional staff. The minimum 
desirable program would have the following activities in each elementary 
school: a separate industrial arts or careers orientation laboratory; a 

separate home economics laboratory; an instructional materials learning center 
of not less than 1,200 square feet; a vocal music facility; an adequate 3rt 
facility with sink, ample storage space, and space which would facilitate the 
use of tables; pre-school education facilities in those attendance areas where 
needed; and an adequate instrumental music facility. 

Tables C-7, C-8, and C-9 represent a modification of present facilities 
in each elementary school to provide the minima) desired educational program 
in each Administrative Unit. These tables reveal that spaces previously used 
for academic purposes have been reassigned to the provision of space for special 
activities that were not previously available. The resultant loss of academic 
space also changed the rated capacity of each school, thus changing the per cent 
of space utilization as it relates to the new pupil enrollment. Tables C-10, 

C- 11, and 012 indicate the special activity facilities available in each 
elementary school in the district. These tables indicate that the number of 
activities offered in the elementary schools cover a wide range from two spaces 
at McNary to 11 at Highview. 

The quality of facilities in the school building housing elementary 
pupils is shown in Table 013, 014, and C- 1 5 - Ratings in these tables were 
n>ade after careful analysis of the nresent structures based on requirements 
established by the various elements of the desired program and the best available 
information. Classroom features considered In the evaluation include activity 
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Rated Capacity and Per Cent of Utilization of the Desired 
Program in all Elementary Schools in Admi nistrati ve Unit #1 
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Source: School Staff, Dayton Public Schools 

Calculations by the Survey Staff 



Rated Capacity and Per Cent of Utilization of the Desired 
Program in All Elementary Schools i n Admi nistrat i ve Unit #2 
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Source: School Staff, Dayton Public Schools 

Calculations by the Survey Staff 



Rated Capacity and Percentage of Utilization of the Desired 
Program in al! Elementary Schools in Administrative Unit j 
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Summary of Facilities Available in Each Elementary 
School in the Dayton System - Administrative Unit #1 
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Table C-l 1 

Summary of Facilities Available in Each 
Elementary School in the Dayton System - Administrative Unit 2 



Number of Facilities by Type 



Bui Id ing 




Addams 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 


i 






1 


i 


9 


Belle Haven 1 1 




1 


1 


i i 




1 






7 


Carlson 




1 1 




i 


1 




1 




5 


Cornel 1 Heights 




1 1 




i 






1 


l i 


6 


Drexel 


1 


1 1 


1 


i 


1 




1 1 


l 


9 


Fa i rport 




1 1 




i 


1 




1 


2 


6 


Falrvlew 1 


1 


1 1 




i 










5 


Ft* McKinley 




1 1 




i 




1 


1 




5 


Ga rdenda le 


1 1 


1 




i 




1 


1 




6 


Gettysburg 1 


i 


1 1 




i 


1 




1 




7 


H ickorydale 


1 


1 1 




i 


1 




1 


1 


7 


loos 


1 


1 1 




i 


1 




1 




6 


McNa ry 




l£ 1 






1 




1 




2 


Meodowdale 1 




£ 2 


2 


1 




1 




10 


Residence Park 1 

Residence Park 




1± 1 


\ i 


1 


1 




1 




8 


Pr irrary 






£ i 






1 


1 


1 


3 


Shiloh 






1 


1 








6 


Valerie 1 




1 1 




1 




\ 


1 




6 


Westwood 1 




2 




1 1 




1 


1 


5 li 


7 


Total 2 3 4 1 


5* 2 


1 7i 1& 8 


U 16 


10 


6 


J 7 1 


120 



Source: School Staff, Dayton Public Schools* 
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Table C-12 

Summary of Facil it les Available In Each 
Elementary School in the Dayton System - Administrative Unit 3 



Number of Facilities by Type 



Building 




Allen 1 

Brown I 

Edison* 

Frankl In 
Gorman 

Green 1 

Hawthorne 1 1 

Jackson 1 1 



Jackson Prim. 
Jefferson 
Jefferson Prim. 
Kemp 



1 1 1 
1 1 

1 1 1 

2 2 
2 1 

1 1 2 
1 1 



1 

I 1 

I 1 

1 li i 

l 

£ £ 

l i 

l l 

ill l 

i 

l i l 



Longfel low 
HcGuf fy 
MacFar lane 
Shoup MU 1 
Van Cleve 



1 1 1 
1 1 



11 1 1 
1 1 £ 1 1 

11 1111 
£ £ 1 11 

1 1 1 



1 



x 

2 



3 



Washington 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wright 

total 3 9 3 3 



I 1 I 

II 11 

111 11 

I I 1 

3 I4i 17i 4 4£ 12 12 3 



5 

1 6 
1 1 7 

I 1 5 

II 2 1 4 104 



1 l 
1 



* New addition under construction 



Source: 




School Staff, Dayton Publ Ic Schools 
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Quality of Facilities in Dayton School Buildings 
Serving Elementary School Pupils in Administrative Unit I 



Building 


i 

Kinderga rten 


Regular Classrooms 


Learning Centers 


Physical Education 


Art Classrooms 


Vocal Music i 


Instrumental Music 


| Industrial Arts 1 


Home Economics 


1 Administrati ve Unit 


Conference Room JJ 

l 


u 

> 

L. 

o 

tO 

-C 

4-» 

8 

nz 


Food Service || 

! Ill 


JV 

o 

£ 

u~ 

u~ 

<u 

«-» 

to 


Site Size 

t 


Belmont 


A 


A-P 


A 


M 


M-P 


M 


P 


G 


A 


M-P 


0 


M 


_ 


M 


P 


C 1 eve land 


A 


G-M 


M 


G 


M 


A 


A 


M 


M 


G 


A 


A 


A 


A 


P 


Eastmont 


A 


A 


G 


A 


A 


A 


A-M 


P 


P 


A 


A 


A 


- 


A 


A 


Emerson 


M 


A-M 


M 


A 


A 


A 


M 


G 


A 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A 


P 


Grant 


A 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A-M 


A-M 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A 


A 


A 


P 


Highview 


A-G 


A 


M 


A 


A 


A 


A 


M 


M 


A 


M 


A 


A 


A 


A 


Huffman 


A-M 


A 


M 


M-P 


A 


0 


0 


M 


M 


G 


A 


A 


0 


G 


P 


1 rvi ng 


A-M 


A-M 


M 


P 


A 


A-M 


A -M A -K 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


Kennedy* 


G 


G 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


A 


- 


- 


Lewton 


A 


A-M 


P 


A 


M 


A-M 


M 


P 


P 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Lincoln 


M-P 


A 


A 


A 


G 


A 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


A 


A 


P 


, Mann 


A-M 


A 


A 


A 


A -M A -M 


M 


P 


P 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A 


P 


Miami Chapel 


- 


A 


M 


A-M 


M 


A 


M 


A-M 


A 


M 


0 


P 


- 


M 


M 


Patterson 


A-M 


A-P 


A 


A 


A 


A 


M 


P 


P 


A 


M 


M 


A 


M 


P 


ftuski n 


M 


A 


A-G 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A-M 


A 


G 


M 


A 


M 


M 


P 


Troy 


A 


M 


P 


A 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


M 


Whittier 


M 


G-P 


A 


G 


A-M 


M 


M 


P 


P 


G 


A 


G 


P 


A 


P 


Wogaman 


A 


A-M 


M 


P 


P 


A-M 


P 


P 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M-P 


M 



Ke^: 

G * Good - Meets all aspects of desired program 
A c Adequate -Meets the major requirements reasonably well 
H ■ Minimal -Adequate for continued use, though restrictive 
P ■ Poor - Improvements mandated for continued use 
0 * Omitted - Facility required but non-existent 
* Located in Patterson Elementary School 

Evaluation by the Survey Staff 




Table C-W+ 



Quality of Facilities in Dayton School Buildings 
Servina Elementary School Pupils in Admi n is t ra t i ve Unit 2 



Building 



& 

L_ 

Q) 

■o 

c 
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c 
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*o 

LU 



g 2. 



3 

cn 

0) 

oc 
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SI 

a. 



in 

3 

2T 
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> 



if) 

3 

21 



C 

<u 

E 

3 



4J 

L. 

< 



3 

-o 

c 



o 

*E 

o 

c 

o 

o 

LU 

§ 

o 



c 



% 



e 

"O 



E 

8 

cc 

0) 

o 

c 

0 



o 

o 



o 

00 



V 

o 



(U 

00 



3 8 



u 

■2 

0 



Key : 

G ■ Good - Meets all aspects of desired program 
A c Adequate - Meets the major requirements reasonabl y wel 1 
M * Minimal - Adequate for continued use, though restrictive 
P «= Poor - Improvements mandated for continued use 
0 * Omitted - Facility required but non-existent 

Evaluation by the Survey Staff 
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(/> 

<D 



Addams 


M 


A-P 


A 


A 


A-M 


M 


P 


A-M 


A 


A 


M 


A 


P 


A 


p 


Belle Haven 


A 


A 


A -M A -M 


A-M 


A 


A-M 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A 


M 


A 


M 


Ca r 1 son 


M 


A-G 


M 


A 


A 


G 


A-M 


P 


P 


A 


M 


M 


A-M 


A 


A 


Cornel l -Heights 


A-M 


A 


G 


A 


A 


A 


M 


P 


P 


A-M 


K 


M 


M 


A 


p 


Drexel 


A-M 


A 


G 


A 


A-M 


A-M 


A 


P 


P 


G 


A 


A 




A 


P 


Fa 1 rport 


A 


A 


M 


A 


a-m 


A 


A-M 


P 


P 


G 


A 


A 


M 


A 


M*A 


Fa i rview 


A 


A-P 


0 


G 


A-M 


A 


M 


P 


P 


P 


A 


A 




A 


p 


Ft. McKinley 


A 


A-P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


p 




P 


p 


Gardenda 1 e 


A 


A 


M 


A 


M 


M 


P 


P 


P 


A 


M 


p 


M 


A 


A 


Gettysburg 


A 


A 


M 


A 


P 


A 


M 


M 


A 


M 


P 


M 




M 


A 


H i ckoryda 1 e 


A 


A 


G 


A 


A 


A 


M 


P 


P 


A 


A 


A 


M 


A 


A 


Loos 


A 


A-M 


A 


C 


G 


A 


M 


P 


P 


A 


A 


A 


P 


A 


p 


McNary 


M 


A-M 


M 


A 


- 


M 


- 


- 


- 


A 


A 


M 


A 


M 


P 


Meadowda le 


A 


A 


A-M 


A 


A -M 


A 


a-m 


P 


P 


A 


M 


A 




A 


G 


Residence Park 
Residence Park 


- 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


P 


P 


A-M 


M 


M 


- 


A 


P 


Pr ima ry 


G 


G 


M 


A 


- 


- 


- 


- 




A 


A 


A 


A 


M 


p 


Sch i 1 oh 


A 


a-m 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A -M 


P 


P 


G 


G 


G 




G 


p 


Va 1 e r i e 


A-M 


A-M 


A 


G 


A 


G 


G 


P 


P 


A 


A 


A 


m 


A 


A 


Westwood 


A 


A-P 


P 


A 


M 


P 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


P 


P 



O 

ERiC 



I 
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Table 015 

Quality of Facilities in Dayton School Buildings 
Serving Elementary School Pupils in Adm i n i s trat i ve Unit 3 
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44 
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X 


Lu 


CO 


CO 



Allen 


G 


G-M 


M 


A 


G 


A 


A 


P 


P 


G 


A 


A 


M 


0 


P 


Brown 


A 


A-M 


A 


A 


A 


A 


P 


P 


P 


G 


A 


A 


A 


M 


P 


Edison* 


A-M A-M 


A-M 


G 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


M 


0 


M 


A-M 


A 


P 


Frankl in 
Go rtren 


A 


G-M 


M 


A 


M 


A 


M 


P 


P 


A 


0 


M 


M 


M 


P 


Green 


M 


A-M 


M 


M 


A 


A 


P 


P 


P 


P 


0 


P 


M 


M 


P 


Hawthorne 


P 


M 


0 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


0 


P 


0 


0 


P 


Jackson 


- 


M-P 


M 


M-P 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


. 


M 


M 


Jackson Primary 


A 


A 


A-M 


A 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


A 


A 


M 


A 


A 


M 


Jefferson 


- 


A-M 


M 


M 


A 


A-M 


A-M 


0 


0 


A 


M 


M 


- 


A 
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Key : 

G * Good - Meets all aspects of desired program 
A c Adequate - Meets the major requi rements reasonably well 
M = Mlnirrel - Adequate for continued use, though restrictive 
P « Poor - Improvements m=»-~daicd for continued use 
0 * Omitted - Facility required but non-existent 
Building in reconstruction stage 
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luation by the Survey Staff 
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work areas, chalkboards, display space, environment, furniture, general 
safely, hmisokc ping, lighting, size adequacy, and storage adequacy. Examina- 
tion of these tables reveal that there are many classrooms not satisfactory 



judgment of the Survey Staff that many regular classrooms require improve- 
ment for their continued use. Further examination of these tables reveal that 
a number of desirable facilities are not available in certain schools. The 
tables also show that a number of spaces are deemed minimal or unsatisfactory 
because of space allocation to that particular facility. The learning 
centers represent a good example of this inadequacy. The Survey Staff 
considered the majority of learning centers to be unsatisfactory due to the 
fact that many are less than 1000 square feet in size. This lack of space 
defeats the basic purpose of a learning center. 

Judging from the sizes of elementary school classrooms built during 
the last decade in the vast majority of the nation's school districts, 300-900 
square feet is regarded as a minimum size area for a self-contained elemen- 
tary classroom. The use of a classroom of 800-900 square feet also considers 
that the students will be engaged in a reaction type of learning environment; 
in that the students are basically passive, locked in their seats and that 
the teacher has the dominant role in the classroom. Moving into action learn- 
ing and interaction learning requires larger spaces for instructional 
purposes. fables C-16, C-17, and 018 reveal that a considerable number of 
classrooms in the Dayton elementary schools are small enough in size as to 
be classified unsatisfactory by the Survey Staff. Evaluation of the present 
classroom facilities by the Survey Staff reveals that a number 6f the 
spaces being used for instructional purposes are totally inadequate (those less 



in terns of aiding in the implementation of the desired program. It is the 




Size in Square Feet of the General Classrooms and Kindergartens 
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Source: School Staff, Dayton Public Schools 



Size In Square Feet of the General Classrooms and Kindergartens 
in the Elementary Schools - Administrative Unit 2 
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Source; School Staff, Dayton Public Schools. 



Size in Square Feet of the General Classrooms and Kindergartens 
in the elementary Schools - Administrative Unit 3 
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School Staff, Dayton Public Schools. Calculations by the Survey Staff. 
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Ihon 650 square feet), and that a number of classrooms are minima 1 to unsatis- 
factory (650 to 800 square feet). Sixty-four of the 1,337 elementary classrooms 
available for use at the present time contain less than 650 square feet. Four 
hundred fifty-one of these rooms have areas less than 800 square feet. 

It is generally accepted among educators that the nature of the five 
year old and the type of program deemed necessary for him requires a larger 
space than that provided for children who are older and more involved in the 
academic pursuits. Consequently, the accepted minimum size of a kindergarten 
facility Is 1,200 square feet. Sixty-four of the educational spaces presently 
used foi kindergarten purposes in the Dayton school system are under 1,100 
square feet. These facilities cannot be considered satisfactory based on the 
diversity of experiences needed by children in this age range. 

Special Instructional Facilities 

Each elementary school building has provisions within it for the teaching 
of physical education. The rating of the physical education facilities for the 
school system as a whole is satisfactory with some exceptions; notably these 
facilities using the gymnasiums built before the introduction of the multi- 
purpose room. These schools are rated unsatisfactory. Some schools in the sys- 
tem have more than one facility for the teaching of physical education. In 
general the second facility is Smaller than the primary facility and is used 
for gymnastics and small-group activities. It Is evident from visiting the 
schools of Dayton that the system has accepted the practice of utilizing the 
multi-purpose room for physical education activities. The multi-purpose rooms 
throughout the system are rated as satisfactory. The physical education program 
unfortunately rs preempted whenever the multipurpose room Is used for other 

o 




-icilvltles such as assemblies. The schools using gymnasiums are hampered in 
occommoda Ling spectators for the inter-school athletic activities that take 
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place during the school year. 

Lighting for the physical education spaces is rated as slightly less than 
satisfactory. The lighting should be brighter on the whole than that now pro- 
vided. The physical education facilities appear to be well maintained by the 
custodial staff. 

In most elementary schools throughout the nation locker-dressing facili- 
ties are not provided as an integral part of the physical education program. 
However, in Dayton with the seventh and eighth grade included in the elemen- 
tary schools, the provision of dress i ng- locker facilities is desirable. The 
rating of these locker-dressing facilities is satisfactory to poor with the 
major problem being a lack of adequate square footage assigned to this facility, 
and useless and outmoded facilities still being used. 

Outdoor education is deemed to be a desirable part of the present program 
and future program planning by the professional staff. The Survey Team rates 
the outdoor space allocation at the majority of elementary schools as unsatis- 
factory. The site size of most schools does not allow for the implementation 
of an effective outdoor education program, either in physical education or 
science. The playground spaces at the majority of elementary schools are well 
maintained. The Survey Staff saw little evidence of glass and other undesirable 
wastes on play areas used by children. Some sites were additionally hampered 
by the inclusion of an elementary school and a primary school on the same site, 
thus inhibiting the possibility of having a meaningful outdoor education pro- 
gram for all pupils. The playground equipment that is provided is adequate in 
terms of quality and safety. 

o 
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Assembly facilities are satisfactory at most of the schools, /s indicated 
earlier In this section most schools have multi-purpose rooms which are used 
for assemblies and physical education activities. The use of the multi- 
purpose room for both types of activities at times represents an inhibiting 
factor when it is de irable to have assembly activities and physical education 
activities being conducted at the same time. A small number of elementary 
schools have auditoriums with permanent seating that can be utilized for assem- 
blies without interferring with other planned activities. 

The professional staff has accepted the idea of providing an instructional 
materials center in each elementary school. The Survey Staff commends the 
Dayton school system for taking this innovative stance. In the evaluation of 
the learning centers that have been Installed in the elementary schools to 
this date, a minimal rating is assigned by the Survey Staff. This rating 
is given primarily because the majority of centers were created through the 
conversion of one classroom. The minimum recommended size for an instructional 
materials learning center at the elementary level is 1,200 square feet. There 
are at most five elementary schools with learning centers that meet this 
requirement. Learning centers of less than 1,200 square feet are seriously 
hampered In providing the kinds of services needed by the staff and students. 

The district is commended however, for Initiating such development. 

The majority of elementary schools have spaces that have been designated 
as art centers. With few exceptions, the art rooms are converted from general 
classrooms. The result Is that these spaces lack adequate water and sink space; 
lack adequate space to allow for the kinds of action learnings needed In 
creating art; lack adequate storage space for unused consumable supplies 
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and for the storage of uncompleted projects. In almost every Instance the 
ceramic kiln Is stored some distance from the art room, either in the base- 
ment, in the custodial room or in some space too far from the art room to 
warrant productive use. 

The inclusion of vocal music experiences for all elementary-age pupils is 
another desirable part of the educational program as suggested by the professional 
staff. Vocal music is provided in the elementary schools for all students; 
however, the quality of the facilities varies from school to school. In 
general, the practice has been to convert an academic classroom to a music room. 
This practice has not provided the type of facility best suited for providing 
a quality musical program. The acoustics in these particular spaces are not 
of the quality needed to ensure an enjoyable experience. In some situations 
the music room is adjacent to classrooms where academic pursuits are taking 
place. This situation creates problems for the teachers who are attempting to 
engage in academic endeavors and must compete with music emanating from an 
adjoining room. In some schools the space used for vocal music is also used 
for instrumental music. This increases the annoyance felt by the teachers in 
regular classrooms. 

Instr tal music although a desired part of the educational program is 
generally not provided with spaces specifically designed for this type of 
instruction. The administrators are pressed to find space for the instrumental 
music teachers. What generally happens is that the instrumental music classes 
are conducted on the stage of the auditorium or multi-purpose room, in a kinder- 
garten room that is not used in the afternoon, in a basement room that is a 
converted lavatory with GSU tile on the walls and plaster on the ceilings. The 
instrumental music program is seen by the Survey Staff as really being an 
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afterthought; few schools have spaces that could be considered adequate fo- the 



Instruction of instrumental music. The spaces were lacking in acoustics, 
lacking in storage space, and, all too frequently, lacking in si 2 e. The 
Survey Staff would rate the facilities for instrumental music as being unsa- 
t i sfactory . 

A major objective of the Dayton School System is to begin the early intro- 
duction of students to some examples of the world of work and to the kinds of 
responsibilities that they as students will eventually assume when they become 
adults and parents. Thus the Industrial Arts or Careers Orientation program 
and the Home Economics program are viewed as having a dual purpose: a) input 

for planning future programs and b) a general overview of current opportunity. 
In evaluating the facilities used for Industrial Arts and Home Economics 
based on the des i red _ goa 1 s of the professional staff, the Survey Staff must 
rate these facilities as being i nadequate. for later elementary and intermediate 
school ages. Industrial Arts and Home Economics, presented to the children 
under the Practical Arts philosophy where both activities are presented in one 
space, are viewed by the Survey Staff as a highly desirable early elementary 
program component. At the intermediate school age level, it is very difficult 
to introduce and maintain an ongoing type of Industrial Arts and Home Economics 
program by using the same space for two dissimilar types of activities. The 
space provided in most of the elementary schools for practical arts would be 
adequate for either Industrial Arts or Home Economics, Additional space should 
be allocated for one or the other of these activities, particularly for 
intermediate school age children. 




Early childhood education prior to kindergarten is deemed a 
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desirable aspect of the emerging Dayton instructional program. Pre-school 
education has been re-discovered by educators as a consequence of the federal 
government involvement in such projects as Operation Headstart. To insure 
that students receive the kinds of experiences that will enable them to 
succeed in the traditional elementary school requires that the proper facility 
be provided. Recognizing the nature of the chi J d of this age, his charac- 
teristics, and his needs, a facility of at least 1200 square feet is required. 

An evaluation of the facilities presently used for pre-school education in 
the Dayton School District are classified as minimal to unsatisfactory. Many 
of these spaces are lacking in the amenities which make for a successful program. 
Many of the rooms are too small; they lack restrooms; they lack sinks and drink- 
ing fountains; they lack storage space; some are located too far from the 
playground; and some have no exits directly to the outside. Outdoor play 
space is inadequate or non-existent. If pre-school education is considered 
an important aspect of future programs, then adequate facilities must be 
planned and provided wherever needed. 

Special Service Facilities 

The quality of the administrative suite is one of those services considered 
under this section. Administrative service spaces were given an overall 
satisfactory rating by the Survey Staff. However, it must be noted that 
the rating range follows a continuum from poor to excellent. The Survey 
Staff found numerous instances where the administrative offices were being 
remodeled. Such improvements will aid In providing a more effective 
educational program for all students. 

o 
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Some of the conditions found by the Survey Staff which led to rating some 
school administrative areas as poor were the following: inadequate waiting area 

for visitors and students; inadequate desks and work space for secretarial use; 
intercom console located in the principal's office; lack of separate space for 
conferences; inadequate storage space for consumable supplies used in office 
work; offices sorely in need of painting; total administrative suite lacking 
in sufficient square footage; health service space not included in the admini- 
strative suite so as to allow for proper supervision of students who become 
ill while in school; open-space near the ceiling and the floor separating the 
assistant principal's office, thereby not affording complete privacy for con- 
ferences with students and others; and restroom facilities not located in or 
close by the administrative suite. 

The importance of having adequate health service facilities is recognized 
by the professional staff* Where possible the health service room should 
be utilized by the school nurse only and should also be utilized as an 
isolation room to house those children who become ill in school. This space should 
not be utilized for a multiplicity of purposes. The Survey Staff found that the 
health service facility in some instances was either non-existent or was being used 
for such purposes as storage of unused supplies; as a testing area for the 
school psychologist; as a testing area for the speech and hearing therapist; and 
in some instances as a small-group instruction space by the reading teacher 
and/or tutors. In many schools the health service facility was used solely for 
Its intended purpose. These facilities on a system-wide basis are rated poor 
to good by the Survey Staff. 

The professional staff In an effort to provide each child with every 
possible opportunity to succeed in school has initiated an extended food service 
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program in the elementary school . There is a breakfast and lunch program avail- 
able to students who for a variety of reasons are not adequately fed. It is 
recognized that the hungry child will not learn as rapidly as the well fed child. 
The facilities provided for the preparation and distribution of food is rated 
as minimal. The Survey Staff noted that the school system is in the process 
of installing centralized kitchens in certain schools where food will be pre- 
pared and thin distributed to other elementary schools for lunch purposes. 

In many schools the students eat lunch in the multi-purpose room, others 
eat In classrooms designated for this purpose, and still others eat lunch in 
designated areas of the hall. If the schools are going to assume the responsi- 
bility for feeding some of its students, and the Survey Staff agrees that it 
should, the facilities should be upgraded. 

All elementary schools have some sort of facility for the staff to use 
as a lounge. These range from well furnished, properly ventilated, lighted, 
and properly located spaces to unimproved classrooms, unused storerooms 
or unused space in the basement of the schools. Many spaces designated as 
teachers' lounges were inadequate due to insufficient space, poor design, lack 
of furniture, antiquated furniture, and a generally poor atmosphere. In 
general, conference study and preparation spaces for teachers are omitted. 

General Sul 1 dl nq Characteristics 

In general all buildings in Dayton are satisfactory to good due primarily 
to the fine job of maintenance that has been conducted for a number of years. 
Certainly the new schools and new additions to older structures would receive 
a better rating as these facilities more nearly meet the requirements of the 
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desired educational program. However, the old buildings, even those constructed 
before 1900, are structurally sound and the only observable structural defects 
of these particular buildings are limited to settling cracks. The overall 
appearance of the buildings is rated satisfactory by the Survey Staff. The 
electrical service supply to all recent buildings is satisfactory, but there is 
a deficiency in the number of outlets in the classrooms of the older struc- 
tures. The Survey Team rated the electrical service to the rooms of the older 
buildings as minimal or poor because the room outlets are sparsely provided. 
Rarely did any room possess more than one double outlet, and that frequently 
found in a difficult to use location. Teachers have utilized long extension 
cords in some cases to alleviate this shortage. The Survey Staff noted on 
numerous occasiors two and three electrical educational aids connected to one 
outlet. Electrical service to newer structures is rated satisfactory. 

Stairwells are rated minimal to poor in the older buildings because of 
their capacity, their composition, or because they are excellent smoke and / 

fire chimneys in case of fire. This situation has been corrected to some degree 
through the i ns tall at i on of smoke barriers at each level. However, the Survey 
Staff was concerned about the lack of fire doors at the same levels. Many of 
the older school buildings still have the wooden floors in the classrooms which 
presents a definite fire hazard. Fire extinguishers are strategically placed, 
properly charged, and recently Inspected. 

Expansibility of the elementary buildings is deemed to be difficult due 
to site and building limitations. This does not present a real problem for the 
district as there Is a projected decline in population for the next six years. 




Facilities Housing Secondary School Pupils 



Ten school buildings in the Dayton school district house students in 
grades 9-12. One high school houses students in grades 8-12. One of these 
buildings, Patterson Cooperative High School, houses the vocational and 
technical education program. The other buildings are classified as compre- 
hensive high schools. A summary indicating the number of regular classrooms 
and special facilities in each building is shown in Table C-19. 

Course offerings at the secondary level are similar throughout the 
district. Table C-19 shows that each high school has facilities to offer 
courses provided by sister schools. This table also reveals that certain 
schools have more than one space allocated to the teaching of a particular course, 
while others do not. The courses not offered universally are Power Mechanics, 
Photography, General Metals, and Automotive. 

The quality of existing facilities also plays an important role in 
preventing equality of educational opportunity for all Dayton students. 

Table C-20 shows the ratings given to the various facilities by the 
Survey Staff. The ratings In the table were made after careful analysis of 
the present facilities subject to criteria based on requirements established 
by the various elements of the desired program and the best available informa- 
tion related to school facilities. Features considered in the evaluation of 
each facility varied according to the requirements for the particular program 
but included such items as environment, size, lighting and storage adequacy. 

Generally speaking the secondary school facilities are satisfactory 
with the obvious exception of the Kiser School which is a converted elementary 
school. The only other school rated minimal to unsatisfactory is the Stivers 
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High School, the oldest secondary building in the district. 

Crowded conditions in a school have an effect on program. Facilities 
that are too small for the number of pupils served cannot support the desired 
program. Information concerning subject area capacities and utilizations 
are included in the discussion about each school. 

It is of concern to the Survey Staff that the Oayton professional staff 
not become obsessed with renovation when it is evident that the school facility 
is no longer educationally useful. At Kiser, for example, the spaces are 
small, and the educational values derived from renovation of such spaces 
are limited and may only be related to the 11 1 i f e ,! associated with new furni- 
ture, paint, lighting, and other fixtures. In fact, in the long run these 
renovations may have a detrimental effect upon the educational program in that 
community members become satisfied with renovations as a means of solving 
probl ems . 

Each secondary school has certain characteristics and features which 
distinguish it from other buildings. These features will be discussed in 

the appendix accompanying this report. 

Tables C-23, C-24, C-25, and C-26 indicate the subject area indexes based 

upon the existing program and the desired average class size for Administra- 
tive Units 1, 2, and 3. A subject area index represents the total enrollment 
from which a sufficiently large number of pupils are enrolled In the given area 
to utilize one teaching station full time. Those subject areas where the most 
pupils are enrolled for the greatest time period have the lowest indexes. 

For example, at Dunbar School in Administrative Unit 1, one academic teaching 
station Is required for every 74 pupils. However, 1,437 pupils are required to 
warrant the use of one fine arts teaching station full time. 

o 




Quality of Facilities in Patterson 
Cooperative High School 





Subject Area 


Ra t inq 




Academi c 


A-P 




Account Ing 


A 




Automot i ve 


G 




Commercial Art 


A-M 




Cosmetology 


A 




Dental Assistant 


A 




Distributive Education 


A 




Electrical 


G 




Machine Shop 


A 




Medical Arts 


A 




Office Education 


A 




Typing 


A 




Draft! ng 


A-M 




Printing 


G-A 




Sheet Metal 


A 




Sc ience 






Physiology 


M 




Phys ics 


M 




Chemistry 


M 




B io logy 


r 




Mus ic 






1 nst rumenta 1 


A-M 




Vocal 


A-M 




Physical Education 


■ \ 




Act i vi t les 


P 




Study Hal 1 


A 



Equation by the Survey Staff, 
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Subject Area Indexes Based On The Existing Secondary School 
Program and the Desired Average Class Size for Administrative Unit 1 



Subject Area 


Des i red 
Average 
Class 
Size 


Program 

Be Imont 
9-12 


1 ndex by Building 

Dunbar 
9-1 2 


and Grade Group 

St i vers 
9-12 


Academi c 


30 


63 


74 


78 


Bus iness Education 


BOE 


22 


942 


1 ,969 


7,832 


Typing 


36 


992 


1 ,308 


2,621 


Other 


30 


6,353 


2,710 


1,317 


Home Economics 


Regular 


20 


624 


619 


741 


Special 


15 


4,024 


2,412 


2,827 


Fine Arts 


20 


1 ,610 


1,437 


1 ,042 


Industrial Arts - 9 


22 


... 


1 ,501 


— 


Draft ing 


22 


2,603 


2,939 


2,350 


Graphic Arts 


22 


3,278 


3,025 


3.133 


Machine Shop 


22 


2,951 


3,313 


2,820 


Woodshop 


22 


2,825 


1,915 


2,660 


Power Mech. 


22 


— 


— 


921 


Electron 1 cs 


22 


4,024 


10,984 


4,861 


OWE 


20 


2,944 


— 


1,686 


Photography 


15 


5,487 


3,744 


— 


Special Education 


15 


— 


1,674 


352* 


General Metals 


22 


2,414 


2,389 


— 


Automotive 


22 


— 


— 


— 


Other 


22 


965 


— 


1 ,516 


Mus i c 


Instrumental 


75 


8,964 


11,663 


16,020 


Vocal 


75 


5,357 


2,453 


3,121 


Phys leal Educat Ion 


Act 1 vl ty 


40 


606 


606 


4,694a 


Health 


40 


667 


2,259 


— 


Science 


Physics 


25 


5,917 


14,822 


11,443 


Chemistry 


25 


2,235 


2,927 


2,542 


Biology 


25 


1,231 


1 ,474 


1,430 


General Science 


25 


537 


593 


590 


Other 


25 


687 


1,387 


921 


5 tudy Hal 1 


100 


915 


498 


515 



* Includes Work Experiences 
3 Health Classes 
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S'jbj ect 


Area Indexes Based 


On The Existing Secondary School 




Program and 


the Desired Average 


Class Size 


for Administrat fve 


Unit 2 




Des i red 


Program 


Index by Building < 


3nd 


Grade Group 




Average 

Class 


Fa i rvi ew 


Meadowdal e 




Roth 


Subject Area 


S ize 


9-12 


9-12 




8-12 


Academic 

Business Education 


30 


71 


58 




67 


BOE 


22 


2,789 


648 




4,472 


Typing 


36 


1 ,280 


1 ,674 




1 ,121 


Other 


30 


1 ,062 


3,041 




1,378 


Home Economics 












Regular 


20 


9H 


816 




330 


Special Education 


15 


— 


6,566 




1 ,742 


F i ne Arts 


20 


902 


783 




407 


Industrial Arts - 9 


22 


1,604 


883 




1,154 


Draft I ng 


22 


2,436 


3,591 




2,417 


Graphic Arts 


22 


4,276 


5.57^ 




3,888 


Machine Shop 


22 


2,406 


3,070 




3,084 


Wood Shop 


22 


3,208 


2,825 




1 ,987 


Power Mech. 


22 


— 


14,124 




— 


Electronics 


22 


2,749 


4,324 




9,414 


OWE 


20 


1,030 


1 ,396 




3,695 


Photography 


15 


— 


12,037 




— 


Special Education 


15 


— 


— 




— 


Other 


22 


1,964 


— 




— 


Mus 1 c 












1 ns trumental 


75 


8,748* 


7,766 




5,212 


Vocal 

Physical Educaion 


75 


4,038* 


6,392 




1,778 


Act Ivl ties 


40 


681 


464 




390 


Health 


25 


1 ,032 


— 




1,767 


Science 












Phys I cs 


25 


3,471 


5,234 




13,550 


Chemistry 


25 


1,208 


1,267 




4,148 


Biology 


25 


703 


587 




1,588 


General Science 


25 


694 


547 


8- 


-■ 418^ 










9- 


691 


Other 


25 




1.942 




903 

701 # 


Study Hall 


100 


552 


1,813 







* Based on Desired Average Class Size of 60 

ints- General Science for 8th and 9th Grades 
H L K snts Practical Arts for 8th Grade 
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Subject Area Indexes Based Cn The Existing Secondary School 
Program and the Desired Average Class Size for Administrative Unit 3 



Subject Area 


Des i red 
Average 
Class 
S i ze 


Program 

Whi te 
9-12 


1 ndex by 

Kiser 

9-12 


8ui Id inq and 

Roosevel t 
9-1 2 


irade Group 

W, Wriqht 
9-12 


Academic 


30 


49 


54 


68 


58 


Business Education 


BOE 


22 


980 


4,323 


2,823 


1 ,848 


Typing 


36 


1,372 


1,087 


1 ,242 


1,676 


Other 


30 


3,006 


894 


1 ,207 


1,218 


Home Economics 


Regular 


20 


695 


616 


500 


455 


Special Education 


15 


— 


1,152 


2,319 


3,060 


Fine Arts 


20 


584 


822 


1 ,078 


680 


Industrial Arts - 9 


22 


1,637 


659 


1,143 


— 


Draf tl ng 


22 


4,168 


1 ,689 


4,785 


2,192 


Graphic Arts 


22 


4,585 


1,557 


6,722 


2,813 


Machine Shop 


22 


9,553 


1 ,689 


3,815 


3,040 


Woodshop 


22 


3,821 


1 ,404 


2,566 


1,496 


Power Mech, 


22 


9,171 


— 


— 


— 


Electronics 


22 


3,371 


— 


8.556 


3,364 


OWE 


20 


12,261 


— 


1.283 


10,710 


Photography 


15 


— 


— 


— 


10,710 


Special Education 


15 


3,006 


1,151 


1,181 


2,008 


Other 


22 


— 


— 


4,868 


1 ,472 


General Metals 


22 


— 


3,020 


— 


— 


Automot 1 ve 


22 


— 


1,114 


— 


— 


Mus i c 


Instrumenta 1 


75 


7,976 


11,817* 


8,995 


6,624 


Vocal 


75 


2,852 


2 , 246* 


3,850 


4,146 


Physical Education 


Activity 


40 


317 


558 


4,087 


457 


Health 


-5 


579 


913 


1 ,222 


— 


Science 


Physics 


25 


7,663 


6,291 


14,584 


7,933 


Chemistry 


25 


1 ,725 


1,646 


2,587 


2,581 


Biology 


25 


1,163 


731 


1,118 


1 ,221 


General Science 


25 


501 


451 


4,974 


597 


Other 


25 


2,002 


1,151 


744 


— 


Study Hall 


100 


... 


1 ,633 


1,151 


2,116 



*v Desired Class Size is 60. 
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Subject Area Indexes Based on the Existing Secondary 
School Program and the Desi red Average Class 
Size at Patterson Cooperative High School 



Subject Area 


Des i red 
Average 
Class 
Size 


Program Index 
a nd 

Grade Group 
9-12 


A ca dem i c 


30 


86 


Account Ing 


27 


310 


Automot i ve 


22 


380 


Commercial Art 


25 


3,516 


Cosmetology 


*0 


3,868 


Dental Ass istant 


24 


9,602 


Distributive Education 


30 


2,142 


Electrical 


22 


551 


Machine Shop 


22 


523 


Medical Arts 


25 


541 


Office Education 


25 


558 


Typing 


35 


958 


Draft I ng 


22 


1,158 


Printing 


15 


307 


Sheet Metal 


22 


1,068 


Sc lence 


Phys lology 


25 


2,901 


Physics 


25 


2,149 


Chemistry 


25 


739 


Biology 


25 


955 


Mus lc 


1 nstrumenta 1 


75 


9,945 


Voc*l 


75 


12,657 


Physical Education 


Activities 


40 


1,129 


Study Hall 


100 


860 
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A teaching station is defined as a space where a teacher may conduct 
certain types of activities with a group of pupils. An academic classroom 
or a science laboratory may each be considered one teaching station. On the 
other hand, one gymnasium that is large enough to be divided into two spaces 
may be considered as two teaching stations. 

Secondary schools should provide all the facilities required for the 
program of instruction including the many kinds of special teaching stations 
in addition to regular classrooms. Of primary interest are the academic 
teaching station requirements needed for future enrollments. This information 
can be obtained by dividing the desired program indexes from Tables C - 2 3 
through C-26 into the projected enrollments for each high school. For example, 
Belmont High School has a projected enrollment of 1976 pupils maximum for the 
1 9 7 1 “ / 2 school year. By dividing the academic subj ect area index into the 
projected enrollment indicates that 32 teaching stations would be required. 
Belmont presently has 40 academic teaching stations. 

Carrying this process through to the 1976-77 school year indicates that 
the enrollment at Belmont could decline to a low of 1722 pupils. Using the 
formula for calculating academic teaching station requirements reveals that 
28 stations would be needed at that time. It is evident that the Belmont area 
will not have a need for additional academic teaching stations beyond what is 
available over the next seven years. Table C-22 indicates the academic 
teaching station requirements for all high schools through 1976-77. 



V 1 1. Summary and Recommendations 



The preceding sections of this report have provided the data upon 
which long and short-range recommenda t ions can be based. Heavy emphasis 
has been placed on the fact that as an urban center, Dayton has and is 
undergoing great physical and demographic change. Just how this change 
will carry is open to speculation and the challenge to effective educa- 
tional planning will be on how well present and future change be 
anticipated and accommodated. 

Great and continuing efforts are being launched in the area of 
curriculum change. The Dayton community and staff expressed great concern 
about the quality and quantity of education provided Daytonians, Expanded 
vocational -techn ical opportunity is projected for the immediate future 
with other major expansions in program planned as resources are identified. 

There exists In Dayton, as In most urban centers at the present wime, 
a variety of publics each striving for a measure of control over the 
school system. There is a sizeable group who would turn back the clock 
several decades and use the schools as a fact dispensing institution only 
with little or no effort expended In identifying current issues and 
educational needs. These people point to past successes and adopt the 
posture that "if it was good enough for my father, it's good enough for 
my ch i 1 dren 

There is another sizeable portion of the community that seeks to 
preserve the neighborhood school idea although this group would permit 
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and encourage certain educational improvements, i.e., expanded vocational 
offerings, etc. This segment of the population has become united to the 
cause of the neighborhood school for a variety of reasons, most of them 
ill conceived and advised. Stimulation for such a cohesive front ranges 
from fear of minority group dispersal to a desire to gain control over 
certain neighborhood institutions. However these groups are motivated, 
the fact remains that an important and sizeable pressure is being generated. 

Still another position can be identified in Dayton. This is the 
result of many people recognizing that our society is not static, that 
change itself is becoming an ever increasing fact of American life, and 
that the educational system must, if it is to survive, anticipate and 
participate in this change. While this group is not yet powerful enough 
or numerous enough to convince other groups of the reasonableness of the i r 
position, it nonetheless represents a significant portion of the Dayton 
population. In the opinion of the Survey Staff, awareness of and attention 
to this position is needed. 

While change in and of Itself is not appropriate, educational change 
based on sound preparation and instituted to achieve valid purposes is 
highly desirable and necessary to success. Because most people are 
threatened by change, a great deal of preparatory effort must be expended 
to provide a solid foundation on which to introduce new methods and programs. 
If the status quo would have been appropriate and desired in previous decades, 
Dayton would never have led the world Into the era of space travel and 
automotive sophistication. It is consistent then for Dayton to continue 
to be a forerunner with continuing effort to improve and perfect Its 
educational system. To do any less would be to negate the very quality 
that has made Dayton a dynamic, viable city. 
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The following recommendations are grouped into several categories 
for the convenience of the reader. The first category deals with general 
recommendations and procedures intended to assist the Dayton Public Schools 
in the development of planning capacity. The second group of recommendations 
address themselves with organ i zat ion , program and curricular matters so vital 
to the continued development of the school system. Finally, the third 
category deals with short and long-range facility needs as identified by 
the Survey Staff, 

8efore plunging into the recommendations, the Survey Staff wishes to 
again emphasize the tenuous nature of educational planning. While assess- 
ment" done by an outside agency are most valuable to a school system, it 
must be remembered that the data used in preparing this report are not 
absolute forevermore but rather segments of a continuous evolutionary 
process. At best, the Survey Staff has gathered a few frames of a continuing 
motion picture that proceeds on a daily basis. For this reason, the Survey 
Staff again emphasizes the fact that this report will be best utilized as a 
planning guide, as a foundation upon which to build continuous planning so 
vital to the process of education. Without question, many of the following 
recommendations will remain viable for the foreseeable future, and should be 
Implemented; others may need adjustment as emerging variables are identified 
and addressed. 




Group I - General Recommendations 

RECOMMENDATION 1 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton Public Schools 
place the highest priority on the development of the planning function 
as an Important component of the educational system. 
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When considering the importance of planning to the educational system, 
several hard facts must be recognized and addressed. First planning is a 
most valuable tool in determining possible alternatives iii the solution 
of current and future problems. Most important, the planning process forces 
consideration of a variety of concerns and develops the means for resolving 
these concerns. Second, while facility planning is an important component 
of total educational planning, the planning thrust must include such com- 
ponents as curriculum planning, economic planning, systems planning, 
evaluation, and community planning in order to generate effective, effi- 
cient educational plans. Third, it must be recognized that planning is 
a creative, demanding, consuming activity and that the person(s) charged 
with planning duties simply cannot and must not be involved in the day-to- 
day operations of the school system. Because of the futuristic nature of 
planning, persons involved in the operations of a school system simply 
cannot devote the energies needed to the planning task. They are simply 
too crisis-oriented and too personally involved with the immediate to 
perform as planners. 

Among the crucial tasks to be performed by the planning team are the 
fol lowing : 

(a) Continuous aemograph Ic data gathering and population pro- 
jections, One of the most important Inputs for the 
development of educational plans is the determination of 
present and future population trends. Where people live, 
who they are, and what their educational needs are have much 
to do with what types of educational programs are appropriate 
and vital to their concerns. 
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(b) Curriculum and program planning. The identification, 
development, refinement, and evaluation of new program 
thrusts is of great importance to the school system. 

Dayton must develop the capacity to gather, monitor, test, 
and evaluate new program ideas from staff, community, other 
school systems and other educational agencies. Such programs 
must be tailored to suit unique educational needs appropriate 
to Dayton and field tested before widespread adoption. The 
identification of such programs is an important task for 
educational planners. 

(c) Economic planning. The identification, generation, and 
collection of resources in sufficient quantity and quality 
with which to successfully implement programs is an 
important task of the planning team. Long and short-range 
economic planning, systems approaches to establish priorities, 
financial projections implied by the various plan alternatives, 
all provide decision-making data. It Is not enough to plan 
programs without a concomitant financial p I an to be considered 
at the same time. The P.P.8.S. approach presently being 
studied by Dayton relates very well to the suggested economic 
planning needs of the school system. 

(d) Facility planning. As curriculum and program plans arc created, 
facilities that are appropriate to the needs of the educational 
program must be provided. An important planning task Is the 
development of educational specifications for use by architects 
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in the planning of new and rehabilitated facilities. These 
educational specifications must have as their basis the educa- 
tional programs and curricula to be implemented. 

(e) Multi-agency coordination and cooperation. As one of 
many planning agencies in the Dayton metropolitan frea, 
the educational planners must provide for mutually 
supportive and complementary planning efforts. The 
basis for such cooperation is already established in 
Dayton as is evidenced by the school-park developments 
and the existing dialogue between the school and the 
city and regional planning agencies. Such efforts must 
be continued and extended to include other public and 
private agencies, 

(f) Community involvement and coordination. As the emerging 
community school concepts are refined and provided to 
additional areas of the school district, recognition of 
the partnership opportunity between community and school 
will dictate greater participation In the planning pro- 
cedure by community groups. The planning team must 
provide the technical capacity for such community-school 
planning to succeed. Local needs as identified by citizens 
and local staff have great significance to the development 

of education plans. Such participation is most Important and 
must be actively solicited by the planning team. 

(g) Evaluation. As new programs are identified and tested, 
as modified facilities are constructed, and as plans are 
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implemented, an evaluation process must occur. Evaluation 
is crucial to continuous planning for it is only as a 
result of evaluation that priority establishment can proceed. 
Certain programs can be discarded and those resources utilized 
in the implementation of other programs if evaluation 
indicates such action is appropriate. Cost-benefit 
analysis can indicate which programs provide greatest 
return on dollar investment. These efforts can also 
assist in the determination of new program directions. This 
function is assuming an important role in the modern school 
system. As resources become even more difficult to garner, it 
will continue to gain in significance. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton Public 
Schools continue in their effort to develop curriculum articulation 
procedures to guide the total system-wide instructional staff. 

One of the more apparent needs Identified by the Survey Staff was 
that of articulation and coordination between grade levels, buildings, 
and even within buildings. While a degree of autonomy and capacity to 
react locally is most desirable, the lack of any district guidelines 
serves to confuse and confound principals and teachers. 

The recently Initiated effort to provide for program coordination 
and articulation by the office of curriculum and Instruction is commendable 
and must be continued. Frans for the involvement of professional staff 
in the development of program directions for the Dayton Public Schools are 
also to be commended and expanded. The development of measurable educa- 
tional goals and objectives will greatly assist in the effort to coordinate 
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FRir various grade level curricula. 
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REC0MMEN0AT10N 3 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton Public 
Schools provide for decision making as close to the operational 
level as possible. 

A giant step in creating capacity to react to educational needs was 
taken with the establishment of the three (3) Administrative Units. Allo- 
cation of support services and resources to the three Administrative Units 
should continue and expand. The Administrative Unit, as an operational 
unit, must emphasize provision for community participation as a continuing 
effort. The role of the central office should shift to one of coordination, 
of system-wide planning, of support, and of evaluation, The Board of 
Education position as a policy agency assumes still greater importance as 
school district policies determine' the guidelines for the total program. 
Additionally certain decision, i.e., specific programs, staffing patterns, 
attendance areas, special progrcms, assignments are shifted to the local 
units, 

Greater central office effort In systems planning and coordination 
will provide the major thrust for educational improvements. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton Public 
Schools embark on continuing in-service and pre-service programs; 
for professional end non-cert i f Icated staff. 

While many In-sorvlce activities have been and are being conducted, 
most are the result of special federal and/or state grants. A systematic, 
on-going program of staff renewal and education is most important to the 
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school system, Close working relationships with local teacher education 
agencies must be a vital part of the in-service program. Regular resources 
commitment to this activity is essential if continuity is to be realized. 
Because the school system staff ultimately determines the success and/or 
failure of the program, it Is most important that the staff be provided 
the kind of expertise and educational opportunity needed to maximize the 
chance for success. As new variables are identified, as urbanization 
proceeds, as program needs emerge, as new and more relevant methods are 
devised; the staff of the Dayton Public Schools must be afforded the 
opportunity to learn about and select appropriate educational methods 
and mater i els. 

RECOMMENDATION 5 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton Board of 
Education continue its efforts to create an increasing number of 
educational options for the citizens of Dayton. 

The future success of the educational system will be predicated on 
the variety and diversity of program opportunity afforded students. The 
creation of such diversity will insure that unique and differentiated needs 
of a multi-ethnic clientele will be met. Efforts to restrict the program 
must be defeated for with such restriction will come the demise of the 
school system. Careful selection, orderly planning, and honest evaluation 
of educational programs based upon a needs criteria will lead to a more 
effective and diverse curriculum. Recognition of individual differences 
reinforces the need Tor capacity to provide differentiated programs as 
does the acceptance of the right of every citizen to be provided equality 
of educational opportunity. 







GROUP 2 - PROGRAM, CURRICULUM, AND ORGANIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The section on Plan Concepts was developed as a means of focusing 
on tho myriad of curricular innovations surfacing both within and without 
the Dayton Public Schools. The Survey Staff hastens to point out that 
the Dayton Staff has the capacity to generate and implement desired pro- 
grams appropriate to the educational needs of the youth and older citizens 
of Dayton. Indeed, the professional staff of the Dayton Public Schools 
has proven to be of superb quality, very dedicated to the development 
tasks This is best emphasized by an examination of the variety of pro- 
gram efforts presently being conducted in *he school system. 

The work of the Survey Staff is intended to compliment and support 
on-going thrusts rather than to replace such efforts, Concern for and 
commitment to quality education for all children must remain the primary 
objective of vhe Board of Education and staff of the Dayton Public 
Schools, Continuing effort should be expended toward the development 
of programs designed to Improve the quality of education for all 
children. Such efforts must be recognized as appropriate activities 
on ths part of staff. 

The following recommendations are presented as the basis for 
continuing development of curriculum and program and as reinforcement 
of creative thinking being produced by the Dayton staff. 
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RECOMMENDATION ] - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton 
Board of Education continue to Implement a variety of strategies 
and to develop new strategies for improving and equalizing the 
quality of education for all children. 



The Survey Staff strongly supports the basic philosophy cf inte- 
grated education for all students. The belief that quality education is 
of highest priority and mi£ t provide those experiences needed by present 
day students to insure successful participation in a peaceful and productive 
society, Such education can only be attained if there is meaningful 
contact between youngsters who are dissimilar by race and socio-economic 
standards. Separating children only serves to perpetuate old myths and 
stereotypes and reinforces hatred, mistrust, and fear, 

In view of the disruptions and upheavels that have impeded efforts 
toward equal oppoitunlty to Dayton and many other cities, the Survey Staff 
suggests a recognition of the difference between desegregation and inte- 
gration. Desegregation implies the mixing of students of different 
backgrounds with little or no. effort directed toward the development of 
programs, attitudes, and understandings appropriate to the new situation. 

The Survey Staff defines Integration as the gathering of students with 
dissimilar backgrounds to effect a better program of education than is 
presently possible. This process requires much preparation starting 
with a policy statement reflecting the Board's moral, philosophical, and ^ 
legal commitment to such a thrust. Such a statement, which the Dayton 
Board of Education Issued In the sun?ner of 19&7, Is viewed as the initia- 




tion of such an effort. 
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The administration and staff of the Dayton Public Schools must 
likewise be committed to the value of such a policy and must prepare for 
the transition by participating with students and the community in the 
planning of curricular efforts needed for such a move. Poor preparation 
and a lack of commitment on the part of those responsible for the educa- 
tion of all children can lead to disaster. The mere mixing of students 
without adequate preparation is foolhardy. The posture that the problems 
created by bringing diverse students together will disappear, if ignored, 
Is also foolhardy. It is vital to recognize that feelings run high 
between groups beca jse of past experiences and teachings. The administra- 
tion and staff must be prepared to cope with such feelings. 

The Survey Staff recognizes that any plan to integrate the system 
which includes Involuntary bussing tends to evoke resistance from a 
large number of parents. The haphazard redrawing of boundary lines to 
affect Integration is also apt to fall because of the residential mobility 
of many people who will flee such efforts. While both such strategies 
must be explored, tested, and utilized; multiple efforts must be devised 
so that a variety of options are available to students and parents. 

Among the strategies to be utilized are the variety of programs developed 
by the school staff as well as a number of the succeeding recommendat ions . 

Additional efforts should include the following: 

a) The development of special laboratory schools to test and 
refine new and different school programs, 

b) Exploration of the pairing of schools with disparate student 
populations , 

O 
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c) The development of special program thrusts at selected 
schools in each administrative unit designed to serve the 
entire administrative unit. 

d) A continuation and expansion of the In-service and community 
service programs designed to make staff and citizens aware 
of the complications and frustrations involved In providing 
quality education for all children. 

f) Sufficient resource allocation to insure quality education 
to those schools that are presently desegregated. 

g) Provision to encourage staff and community to create addi- 
tional alternative strategies. 

h) Open enrollment opportunity throughout the entire city. Alter- 
natives available to students, parents, and school should 
Include the freedom to choose particular schools provided 
capacity Is available. 

I) Subsidy programs to support transportation of students to various 
educational programs available at different locations throughout 
the city. This not only provides opportunity for Increasing 
options but also enables maximum use of expensive, hard-to-dupt icate 
programs and facilities. 

j) Shared time programs using the entire city as a base. For 

example two 3rd or thre* 4th grades from various schools could 
meet for specific educational programs at a common location 
over an extended period. 
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k) Special centers for particular programs, i.e. the center for 
government, or the center for science, etc. Each school in an 
administrative unit could develop such a center and provide 
program for the entire unit. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of Educa- 
tion aggressively promote and implement the Urban Academy (school 
without walls) concept. 

The concept of the urban academy represents the most natural 
approach to encouraging diverse segments of the student populaHor to 
become cooperatively involved In a unique and exciting educational 
program. Utilizing tho entire city as a classroom and drawing students 
from throughout the district provides a very rich heterogeneity to the 
program. 

The variety and scope of experiences available to students enrolled 
in the Urban Academy is virtually limitless; constrained only by the 
limits of resources and the interests of the students. Agencies that 
could provide valuable resource for this type of program include: city 

government for the study of municipal governance with contribution from 
the various departments of the city structure; Sinclair Community College 
for advanced experiences In a variety of academic areas; social agencies 
for in-depth human and social experiences; communications media for 
verbal and written communications as well as for certain technical 
fields, i.e., printing, photography, staging, advertising, etc.; The 
Art Center and Museum for historical, artistic, and aesthetic experiences; 
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business houses for exploration into the world of business; retail con- 
cerns for distributive education and marketing; financial institutions 
for economics, services, etc.; local, state, and federal courts for 
appreciation of the judicial system; and locally based industrial 
concerns for technological, scientific, and production understanding. 

Other local resources should be added to the list as the Urban Academy 
is developed. 

The use of the community as a laboratory for learning will 
encourage the development of a high school program that will provide 
exciting learning experiences while enabling students to become pro- 
gressively more responsible for their own learning. The Survey Staff 
endorses and supports the efforts of the school staff in developing this 
concept and emphasizes its. importance to the total program. 

RECOMMENDATION 3 - IT IS REC0MMEN0ED that the Board of Educa- 
tion Implement the outdoor education program developed by the 
instruction division of the Dayton Public Schools, 

Man and his environment Is fast becoming a most crucial concern 
for every American. The very real possibility that man will, in his zeal 
for "progress", exterminate himself because of his continued rape of the 
environment forces serious efforts In this direction. Contemporary society, 
with Its Insatiable demands upon the environment must come to grips 
with such large Issues as human survival and renewal of natural resources. 
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Concern for and understanding of such issues is a most appropriate curri- 
cular effort and must become a focal point of the public school system. 

The understanding of man's role as a component of a total life 
system and the consequences of man's ability and capacity to alter the 
system must become part of every child's education. The delicate balance 
that permits the system to operate, the relationships between natural and 
man-made milieus, the regenerative powers of nature, the societal responsi- 
bilities of humans, the recognition of environmental problems facing man, 
the possible solutions to these problems are all important to adequate 
educational programs. 

The proposed outdoor education program is an opportunity for 
students in the Dayton Public Schools to participate in appropriate 
outdoor education activities which will provide the basis for increased 
empathy and understanding of man's environment. In audition, concomitant 
learnings in human relations, democracy and leisure time activities are 
pred I ctable . 

RECOMMENDATION 4 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton Board 
of Education continue to expand the living arts concept at the 
secondary level and provide for similar experiences at the elemen- 
tary level. 

The living arts center Is, without a doubt, one of the most Innovative 
and productive educational experiences available In the United States 
today. Not only are students motivated In the aesthetic and effective 
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domain but they are stimulated in the development of cognitive skills in 
order to become more proficient in the art forms. The use of a particular 
interest in an art form to inspire the learning of specific cognitive skills 
is a tangential benefit that should be recognized and appreciated. It is 
probable that many youngsters could be encouraged to develop basic academic 
skills through one of the living arts programs. 

Even if judged on Its own basic purpose of providing opportunity for 
youngsters to identify, nurture, and evaluate their interest in the 
living arts, the program is of tremendous importance to the Dayton Public 
Schools. If education is appropriately a vehicle for the transmission of 
the culture, then the living arts program is certainly the driving force 
providing vehicular power, ft would be difficult to imagine a more powerful 
force for motivating learning than is in evidence at the learning arts center. 

Serious consideration should be given the possibility of creating 
a comprehensive living arts school in conjunction with the proposed civic 
art center development being discussed by other agencies. Such a school 
would enable talented art students to refine their skills to a professional 
level while completing school graduation requirements. This school wculd 
not replace the living arts center but rather provide quality education for 
those students who show exceptional creative ability In the arts. It 
should be open to students from the entire metropolitan area on a tuition 
basis. 

Additionally, the Board of Education should consider the develop- 
ment of living arts centers In each administrative unit to service the 
elementary age children. There presently exist a variety of educationally 
obsolete facilities that could be rennovated to serve as living arts centers. 
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RECOMMENDATION 5 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 

Education designate one school in each administrative un 1 1 as 

a magnet school for the entire district at a particular level. 

The Dayton Public Schools must develop the capacity to design, 
test, and evaluate emerging educational concepts. The Potential to create 
and monitor new programs for eventual adaptat ion for general use throughout 
the system must be maximized. In addition, centers for use as in-service 
and pre-rervice locations must be provided. The magnet school concept 
fills this need very well. 

For example; the development, refinement, evaluation and testing 
of continuous progress elementary programs; the study of team teaching 
and differentiated staffing programs; the creation of mastery learning 
packages are all appropriate to the concerns of an elementary magnet 
school . 

At the intermediate level, the development and testing of appropriate 
curriculum, decisions on the grouping of children, considerations dealing 
with psychological needs of pre-adolescent children, enrichment activities 
and social growth should be explored. 

At the high school determinations on specialized instruction, indivi- 
dualizing Instruction, the use of sophisticated technological teaching 
aides, provision for differentiated learning, advanced placement, and 
related concerns could be resolved. 

The magnet concept would encourage the staff to develop and test 
unique end different programs. Once tested and evaluated the programs could 
be incorporated throughout the system. 
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Ideally, the magnet school would provide opportunity for many 
staff members to participate by providing for periodic turnover of 
personnel. As particular programs are refined for use systemwide, new 
staff members would be invited to join in the development of different 
curricula. The nucleus or cadre of administrators and outstanding lead 
teachers would provide the stability, continuity, and leadership needed. 

Students to be enrolled in magnet schools must be selected system- 
wide on a voluntary basis. Care should be taken to insure that the popu- 
lation of the magnet school approximates the systemwide student population 
In terms of ability, socio-economic, cultural, and ethnic compositions. 

The potential of the magnet concept Is unlimited and could provide great 
implication for future educational program. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education seriously consider the reorganization of the vertical 
structure of the school system from the present K8-4 to a K5~3-4 
pattern . 

Changing the present structure will provide several advantages 
to the students of the school district. Most importantly, It will enable the 
development of an educational program specifically geared to the educa- 
tional needs of the pre-adolescent child. Educators have long recognized 
the need to group children according to level of maturity In order to 
create appropriate environments for learning. Staff, especially trained 
to deal with pre-adolescent youngsters could work very closely In the 
preparation of program. Special facilities, l,e. t art, homemaking, practical 




arts, music could be provided to enrich the program of education. Disruptive 
tendencies resulting from too wide an age span or too soph sticated interests 
could be minimized. 

The staff of the Dayton Public Schools indicated overwhelming 
support of such a reorganization and were most eager to proceed in its 
deve 1 opment . 

Rather than moving immediately into a complete reorganization, 
the Survey Staff suggests a five year plan for the transition to occur. 

This will give ample time for program development, testing, and evaluation 
to proceed. In addition It will allow for the rennovation of buildings 
to be planned and completed before the change is implemented. The suggested 
plan for implementation considers projected enrollment, locations, and 
capacities of schools to be converted. It Is presented by administrative 
unit. 

Admi n is trat 1 ve Un i t I 
Step 1 - 1971-72 school year 

a) Convert Miami Chapel to 6-8 intermediate school 

1) transfer 4th and 5th grades from Miami Chapel to Wittier 
and Irving 

2) transfer 6th, 7th, and 8th graders from Whittier to Miami 
Chapel 

Step 2 - 1973-74 school year 

a) Convert Cleveland to 6-8 Intermediate school 

1) transfer K-5 students from Cleveland to Lincoln, Horace Mann, 




Belmont 
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2) transfer 6-8 students from Lincoln, Horace Mann, part of 
Belmont to Cleveland, 

b) Convert Eastmont to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) transfer K-5 students from Eastmont to Louton, Grant, Belmont 

2) transfer 6-8 students from Louton, Grant, part of Belmont to 
Eastmont , 

Step 3 - 1975-76 school year 

a) Convert Emerson to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students *rom Emerson to Huffman, Ruskin, 
Patterson 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Huffman, Ruskin and Patterson 
to Emerson 

b) Convert Waggaman to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from Waggaman to Highview, Troy, 
Whittier 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Highview, portion of Miami 
Chapel to Waggaman 

3) Transfer 6-8 students from Irving to Miami Chapel 

Administrative Unit #2 
Step I - 1971-72 school year 

a) Convert Falrport to 6-8 Intermediate school 

1) Transfer K-5 students from Falrport to Cornel Heights 
and Gettysburg 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Cornel Heights and Gettysburg 
to Falrport 
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b) Convert Meadowdale to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from Meadowdale to Valerie, Shoup Mill 
and Shi loh 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Valerie, Shoup Mill and Shiloh to 
Meadowda 1 e 

Step 3 • 1975“76 School Year 

a) Convert Belle Haven to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from 8elle Haven to Ft. McKinley, 
Hickorydale, and Gettysburgh 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Ft. McKinley and Hickorydale to 
Belle Haven 

3) Transfer a portion of 6-8 students from Fairport (from 
Gettysburgh area) to Belle Haven 

4) Transfer 6-8 students from Loos to Fairport and Meadowdale 
L) Convert Westwood to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from Westwood to Residence Park, 

Gardendale, HcNary, Residence Park Primary (Some adjustments 
to balance enrollments throughout admin Istratlve Unit #2 
will be needed) 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Gardendale, Residence Park and 
McNary to Westwood 

Administrative Unit #3 
Step 1 - 1971-72 sdrOol year 

a) Convert Orville Wright to 6-8 Interned Sate School 
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1) Transfer K-5 students from Orville Wright to Franklin and Kemp 

2) Transfer 6-7 students from Franklin and Kemp to Orville Wright 
Step 2 - 1973-74 school year 

a) Convert Jefferson Elementary to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer 3-5 grade students from Jefferson Elementary to 
Longfellow end Edison 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Hawthorne and Longfellow to 
Jefferson 

3) Transfer K-5 students from Hawthorne to Longfellow and 
Jefferson Primary 

4) Phase out Hawthorne 

b) Convert McFarlane Elementary to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from McFarlane to Weaver, Grace Green, 
and Edison 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Weaver, Grace Green, and Edison to 
McFarlane 

*$tep 3 - 1975-76 school year 

a) Build addition and convert McGuffy to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from McGuffy to Allen and Webster 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Allen and Webster to McGuffy 

b) Convert Brown Elementary to 6-8 Intermediate School 

1) Transfer K-5 students from 8rown to Van Cleve and Loos 

2) Transfer 6-8 students from Van Cleve and Loos to Brown 

*Long Range 10-15 years -- Kiser High School should be converted to Inter- 
mediate School with a new 1,000-1,200 student high school planned to serve 




Kiser area plus future annexations to the north. 
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RECOMMENDATION 7 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education aggressively pursue the expansion of vocational 
education programs for the Dayton Public Schools. 

The school district has submitted a comprehensive vocational education 
plan to the state department of education. This plan is a well founded 
program for extending vocational education opportunity throughout the 
Dayton Public Schools. The Survey Staff has not participated in the 
development of the vocational education plan other than to monitor and 
review programs as they have been conceived. Any direct involvement would 
have been unnecessary for the variety of human resources utilized encom- 
passed the depth and breadth of the vocational education arena. 

The dispersal of selected programs to the administrative units and 
local high schools will extend vocational education to a much larger 
audience. In addition, the judicious selection of locations for particu- 
lar programs will provide for greatly expanded adult and evening program 
capaci ty. 

The proposed expanded role for Patterson CO-OP High Schooi as a 
system wide institution also provides greater diversity of program. 
Coordination of curricuia provided at Patterson with the technical pro- 
grams offered at Sinclair Community College will enhance the opportunity 
for students. 

RECOMMENDATION 8 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education continue to emphasize and expand the early childhood 
program of quality education. 



As was mentioned in the Plan Concepts, there exist In our society 
significant numbers of children who, for a variety of reasons, will not 
be able to function normally in the school milieu unless and until 
certain basic needs are identified and provided for. These children 
a^e automatically excluded from the mainstream of academic success 
because of external forces which operate to their detriment. Quite often 
health, nutritional and psychological needs are compounded by a severe 
lack of verbal communications skills which render traditional programs 
completely Ineffective and counter productive for these children. 

The Schome or school-home concept as introduced earlier is an effort 
to mount a coordinated approach to the resolution of such learning diffi- 
culties. With early involvement In organized educational programs, many 
of these children can be readied to participate and profit from the on- 
going program. Without such preparation, such children have little or 
no chance for success and will remain non-productive citizens over their 
lifetime. Therefore, the alternative to early childhood education serves 
to increase arvd extend the social burden on the society. The educational 
system cannot afford to ignore the educational needs of significant num- 
bers of children. Resources must be found for early childhood education. 

RECOMMENDATION 9 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board 
of Education support the expansion of the community school 
concept. 

Educational needs are not automatically confined to school age child- 
ren. Indeed, many of the needs exhibited by school children are manifes- 
tations of deeper, more debilitating needs of parents. The use of the 
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school as a focal point in the resolution of a great number of educational 
needs Is a most appropriate activity. 

Typically the school houses a daytime educational program for children 
and then becomes a dark, forebidding structure for the other 16 hours of 
the day. Return on the capital investment is really quite limited unless 
the institution can be made a part of the community and fully utilized 
throughout the year. Facilities and equipment, already in existence, that 
could provide significant resource for important community education 
programs must be made available. Incidentally, the financial implications 
of such efforts are very small when compared to the total cost of the on- 
going program. Utility costs increase slightly and personnel expenditures 
rise according to the types of programs that are needed. It is possible to 
provide such opportunity with minimum allocation in terms of human and 
material resources. Dayton, with Its community school effort already 
Initiated, has the exciting potential to dramatically provide many 
educational options to the citizens of the school system. 

GROUP 3 - FACILITY NEEDS OF THE DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The Survey Staff has conducted an extensive evaluation of existing 
facilities of the Da u ton City School System. The general condition 
of the physical plant und the historic excellence of the maintenance 
program have served to complicate decisions concerning facilities. 

While the demographic reality of the city suggests some shifting In 
population density, the general condition of the physical plant and 
evidence of recent Investment In upgrading and rehabilitating school 
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facilities makes any massive phasing out of existing schools unrealistic. 
At the same time, it must be recognized that while most of the physical 
plant Is In good state of repair, its educational adequacy leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Emerging educational programs require different 
kinds and qualities of spaces. In addition, new and different programs 
require new and different space allocations, i.e., vocational education, 
early childhood education, instructional materials centers, community 
school programs, outdoor education, and soon. 

The Appendix to this report provides a building by building assess- 
ment of the physical plant. Also included in the Appendix is a building 
by building listing of rehabilitation items that will serve to provide 
adequate facilities wi th which to conduct present programs. In general 
the recommendations concern themselves with the health and safety of 
children as well as the provision of appropriate spaces and environment 
to conduct the program of education as Identified by the Dayton staff. 
This includes provision for: 

1) instructional materials centers at each building 

2) Adequate physical education facilities at each building 

3) Separate homemaking and Industrial arts facilities at the 
elementary level 

4) Provision for art and music at the elementary level 

5) Adequate classroom space and appropriate classroom environ- 
ment 

6) Some concern for program expansion at the secondary level, 

I.e., vocational education 
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7) General rehabilitation needs i.e., offices, corridors, 
electrical capacity, heating, etc. 

It is important that the Board of Education recognize that as 
educational planning proceeds and as program decisions are made, certain 
shifts in priority will occur. Therefore, the Survey Staff urges con- 
sideration of indi\ dual projects as a result of careful planning and 
in light of emerging data on population, need, and long term effect. 

Following are a list of recommendations which will provide 
planning parameters when placed along side the building by building 
considerations listed in the Appendix. 

RECOMMENDATION 1 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education Initiate an orderly, systematic procedure for 
identifying and procuring new school sites and for the 
addition of badly needed land to existing sites. 

While It Is recognized that ft is unrealistic to expect that 
sub-standard sites can be immediately expanded to appropriate size, 
these deficiencies must be of prime concern and their resolution must 
have a very high priority. Site adequacy In the urban center Is often 
a most difficult problem. However, over a period of time partial 
solutions can be implemented. 

There are only three high school sites in Dayton that can be con- 
sidered adequate. These are Dunbar, Meadowdale and Roth. The Belmont 
site Is next In adequacy with Kiser, Falrview, W, Wright and Stivers 
also quite minimal. The Roosevelt, White, and Patterson sites are 
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totally Inadequate by any standard used. Although site expansion in 
the urban center Is often prohibitively expensive, efforts toward such 
expansion must be constantly expended. As normal vacancies occur near 
a particular site, the Board of Education must have the capacity to 
procure such property In order to eventually provide at least minimal 
t and. 

At the elementary level there are presently fourteen sites of less 
than three acres, nine sites from three to five acres, and seven sites 
from five to seven acres. It Is therefore crucial that site concerns 
become a high priority item for the Board of Education and that every 
effort be given toward the resolution of such problems. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education authorize the planning of expanded vocational 
education facilities throughout the entire district. 

The vocational educational plan as presented to the state department 
of education calls for a dramatic increase in the amount and type of 
facilities for vocational education. The Survey Staff concurs with the 
Intent of the plan and urges that appropriate planning proceed imme- 
diately. This includes not only program planning but rlso facility plan- 
ning leading to architectural planning for early construction of facilities. 

RECOMMENDATION 3 - IT 1$ RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education proceed with the planning needed for rehabili- 
tation and renewal of existing facilities. 

As noted in the Appendix, extensive rehabilitations are required to 




enable the facilities to continue to serve the educational program of 
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the Dayton Public Schools. Planning for those projects must begin soon 
to insure an orderly approach to such work. Planning must include prepara- 
tion for special programs, i.e., magnet schools, unique programr, early 
childhood education, community school programs, etc. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Payton 
Board of Education approve the rehabilitation of certain 
schools to serve as intermediate (6-8) schools. 

The proposed organ i zat i onal change as outlined in the preceeding 
section will require extensive remodeling and/or addition to certain 
schools to provide adequate facilities for intermediate school programs. 

The Survey Staff has suggested a phasing of the transition to provide 
time for program development, testing of program, planning of facility 
changes, and actual construction. 

RECOMMENDATION 5 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Dayton 
Board of Education participate In the development of the 
Civic Center Complex as a partner with the other agencies. 

The exciting potential of the proposed Civic Center development as 
a contributing resource to the total educational thrust of the Dayton 
Metropolitan area requires the participation of the Dayton Board of 
Education. Several possible programs are quickly engendered as a 
result of a Civic Center development. Among them ares 
A performing arts academy 
Expanded living arts programs 
Adult arts program 

Cooperative programs with other agencies 
Community planned and supported programs 
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RECOMMENDATION 6 - IT !$ RECOMMENDED that the 
Dayton Board of Education allocate a portion of its 
resources to the construction of modular (systems) 
buildings to resolve particular conditions of over- 
crowding as they occur in sections of the city. 

The development of modular buildlngs^to be quickly and efficiently 
constructed where there is particular need ; would serve to resolve urgent 
capacity problems. These units should be planned to serve particular areas 
but should be easily convertible to non-school use as enrollment pressures 
ease. Such modular buildings would ideally serve as early childhood centers 
(Schomes) , elementary units, or house special educational programs. With 
the development of such a building system, the Dayton Public Schools 
could very quickly meet unexpected enrollment bulges wherever they occur. 

FINANCING THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PLAN 
As Indicated In the Finance Section of this report, the Survey 
Staff favors combining a pay as you go program with a bond Issue to 
finance the total program, it Is possible under such an approach to 
provide very crucial facilities quickly (Bond Issue) while continuing 
an orderly rehabilitation and maintenance program. This approach also 
provides for best distribution of costs with amortization of new facilities 
Spread over a longer period. Therefore the following recommendations 
are presented. 

RECOMMENDATION 1 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board of 
Education present a bond Issue of $11,000,000 for approval to 
the electorate of the Dayton City Schools at an early date. 
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A general distribution of the proposed bond issue is as follows: 
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a) Vocational Education 

b) Modular 8ui i dings 

c) Civic Center Participation 

TOTAL 



$ 8 , 000,000 
2 , 000,000 
1 , 000,000 
$ 11 , 000,000 



Projected mi llage requirements for such a proposal would be approxi- 
mately .8 miMs on a 23 year issue. As existing outstanding obligations 
are retired, the revenue could be applied to the proposed issue main- 
taining a rather stable tax requirement. Such financial planning would 
also provide for future bonding capacity as the need arises. 



RECOMMENDATION 2 - IT IS RECOMMENDED that the Board 



of Education submit a 6-year 1.75 mill tax 1 evy to the 
electorate for approval for the purpose of facility renewal 
and rehab! 1 i tatlon. 

A suggested distribution of the revenue produced by such an 
effort Is as fellows: 

a) Intermediate School Conversion $ 4,500,000 

b) Rehabilitation 6,000,000 

c) Sites and site development 1,000,000 

TOTAL $ 11,500,000 



These funds should be pegged for the above named efforts and not be 
utilized for any other purpose. It would be appropriate to shift from 
one category to another as specific plans are developed during the sb: 
year period. This procedure should adequately provide for the most 
pressing facility needs for the Immediate future. 
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Evaluation of Present Facilities 



Each school within the Cayton district has certain characteristics 
and features which distinguish ? t from other buildings. These features 
are discussed in this sectior of the report. The schools will be listed 
in alphabetical order following the new organization of dividing the 
district into three Administrative Units. There will be a brief statement 
describing each school. Since this particular study is dedicated primarily 
to the improvement of school facilities, the following comments will include 
factors which need improvemert. The report will first center on describing 
the elementary schools, with the description of the secondary facilities 
fo 1 lowing. 

Elementary Schools - Administrative Unit 1 

Belmont : The Belmont Elementary School complex is composed of two separate 

buildings, the original structure being constructed in 1894 with the larger 
building where most classes are conducted constructed in 1926. The 1894 
building which is designated as the annex is not capable of providing the 
needed tea ch I ng -1 ea rni ng atmosphere. There are plaster ceilings, wooden 
floors, wood wainscoting in rooms, and the electrical service is poor with 
only one electrical outlet per room; toilet facilities are quite poor, the 
building is not fire resistert and the plaster is falling in certain sections. 
The 1926 building is in much better condition than the older structure yet is 
quite limited in some respects in providing the proper spaces for certain types 
of in-school experiences. 
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. The oeneral classrooms in the school are quite small 

and tend to impede the variety and diversity of experiences 
available to the students. There are wooden floors, plaster 
ceilings and limited electrical outlets. 

. The room designated as the science facility is inadequate; It 
is too small, lacks adequate storage space, and other accouter- 
ments necessary for an adequate science program. 

. The industrial arts room is good. It is spacious and has been well 
equipped. It is one of the best industrial arts facilities 
in the district. 

. The physical education plant is minimal to poor. The gymnasium 
itself is small and tends to inhibit the program. The locker rooms 
are totally inadequate, much too small for the number of children 
required to dress and shower at any given time. 

. The learning center should be adequate to meet the needs of the 
students in this particular building. This is a facility that 
is being developed by converting other spaces for this purpose. 

. The auditorium appears to be adequate in size considering the present 
enrollment. There are two pianos and one organ which were contri- 
buted by the community. The lighting Is Inadequate. 

. The electrical service to the school is inadequate. 

. Instrumental music is taught on the auditorium stage which is not 
adequate for such instruction. 

. The art room Is inadequate; the size Is poor, there Is no sink 
In the room and the storage space is very limited. 




, This school Is one of the few that provide separate home economic 
experiences spaces. The provision of separate home economics and 
Industrial arts spaces encourages the development of a more com- 
prehensive program In these areas. 

, The general offices appear to be adequate although the principal's 
office is very small and Is crowded when two people are in the 
room. 

. The site of 6.52 acres ts minimal to Inadequate for an elementary 
school of this size. 

Cleveland Elementary School : This building was originally constructed in 

1917 and since that time has had four additions, 1921, 1926, 1956, and 1967. 

It has a present enrollment of 1,290 students, making It one of the largest 
elementary schools in the district. 

. The site of 4.97 acres is totally inadequate for a school having such 
a large en roi Imen t . 

, The general office area has been newly renovated and is adequate. 

The counseling area and the health clinic are located adjacent 
to the general office spaces: rating - adequate. 

. The learning center Is contiguous to the general office and 

although newly developed is Inadequate In terms of ample size to 
facilitate the experiences of children In a school of this enrollment 

. Control of heating In the basement of the old sections appeared to be 
lacking. The temperature in this particular section of the building 
was exceedingly high thus presenting some environmental problems for 



students and staff. 
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. There was evidence of leakage in the roof outside the newly renovated 
office area. 

. The lavatories in the old building have been renovated. The ter- 
perature In the lavatory Is very high. 

. The general classrooms in the school vary depending upon which 
addition Is being evaluated. The rooms In the new sections are 
adequate, those In the old building are limited in terms of acoustics, 
having wooden floors and needing a coat of paint which would improve 
their appearance. 

. The pentagon area used for team teaching is very good. There 

Is a central resource center, desks for teachers, space for audio- 
visual equipment, and lavatories. This particular area Is conducive 
to learning. 

. The industrial arts rooms apparently are converted shower rooms. 

The conversion was Inadequately done and this facility receives a 
minimal to poor rating. There is no ventilation system to carry 
out dust created by the use of shop machinery. 

. The latest addition to the building was a multi-purpose room, rated 
as good. 

. The old gymnasium is used as a lunchroom for those students who eat 
I n school , 

. The vocal and Instrumental music facilities are a single facility, 
located in the old building. The facility Is rated as adequate foe 
vocal music to minimal for Instrumental music. 

. The art room Is Inadequate In size but the provision for water is poor. 

. The home economics facility Is Inadequate. 
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Eastmont Elementary School : The Eastmont Elementary School, located on the 

far east side of the district was constructed in 1955 with addit’ons in 
1958 and 1967. The school is located on a site adjacent to city park land 
and has Its own site of 14.64 acres, making it quite adequate in terms of 
outdoor space provisions* The building being re 1 atively new appears to be 
quite adequate ir. construction and aethetlcs* 

* The I ns truct ional spaces In this school are all quite adequate. 

, The science laboratory in this building is very good when compared 
to the provisions In other schools. 

. The home economics and industrial arts programs are required to 
utilize one facility which Impedes the effectiveness of these 
programs for older children, 

. The multi-purpose room is adequate in terms of prescribed usage. 

. The learning center is a converted classroom somewhat limited in 
size; however, there is additional space provided by using another 
classroom as an overflow and storage room from the learning center. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities In this building as all children 
go home for lunch. 

. Vocal music and Instrumental music utilize a converted classroom 

for this activity and It Is adequate, with the exception of location. 

. The art room is adequate. 

. Eastmont Elementary Schools seems to be adequate in all respects 
In terms of providing a facility to meet the needs of the st idents 
living In that area. 

US Grant Elementary School ; The US Grant elementary School was constructed 
In 1936 with additions In 1949, 1952, and 1955. 
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. The site size Is inadequate, consisting of only 4.50 acres. 

. The general classrooms throughout the building are rated as 
adequate although the rooms in the newer sections are more 
conductive to learning than those in the older building. 

The classrooms in the older building have wooden floors and are 
limited in terms of providing electrical outlets. 

. The industrial arts room is inadequate in size, furnishings, 
special equipment and storage, 

, The learning center is quite adequate In size. There is also 
a library adjacent to the learning center which enhances this 
facility and contributes to its good rating. 

. The dining area for students is a classroom designated for this 
purpose. This situation is not as good as should be expected. 

. Instrumental music is rated as minimal to poor having wooden 
floors and plaster ceilings. 

. The teachers' lounge, a converted classroom, should be remodeled 
to provide an atmosphere conductive to relaxation and rraterlal 
preparation. 

. The ventilation in the general office area requires Improvement. 
Hlghview Elementary School ! This building was originally constructed in 
1951 with additions in 1953 and 1954. The present enrollment Is approximately 
766 students and the building is located on a site of 8.52 acres. The 
physical structure of the building appears to be In good condition and the 
maintenance program has also been good. The site of 8.52 acres is rated as 
minimal. There is an additional 25 acn plot to the rear of the school 
building which is utilized for an extensive outdoor education program. 
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. In an effort to provide hot lunch service to other schools, a 
room In this building Is being converted to a kitchen vhere 
the food will be prepared and transported in electrified carts to 
other schools. Another classroom is being converted for refrigeration 
and storage to supplement the space used for cooking purposes, 

, A breakfast program Is In effect in this building and presently 
the book room serves as a dining area for the students. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate. 

. The physical education facility Is rated as adequate with the 

exception that the lighting is minimal. One classroom is presently 
being used for swimming Instruction. A portable swimming pool has 
been Installed In this room and it Is evident that it was not designed 
for a swimming pool. The tile on the floor is beginning to curl, 
the paint on the walls Is beginning to peel as a consequence of 
the high humidity. The room Is rated as poor, although the Idea *s 
good. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building. The children 
remaining for lunch eat In designated classrooms. 

, The library facility or learning center Is rated as minimal in 
size, furnishings, storage, and poor In work area, 

. The home economics and Industrial arts programs are combined 
Into one space and are rated as minimal to poor. 

, The general offices are rated aj adequate. 



Huffman Elementary School : This building was constructed in 1875 with 

additions In 1922, 196^, and 1967. It presently accommodates an enrollment 
of S$k students. 
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. The site of 2.51 acres Is totally inadequate. 

. The general classrooms are rated as minimal because of limited 
size. 

The Industrial arts spaces a; ' rated as minimal In size, furnish- 
ings, storage, location, floor and lighting. 

. The gymnasium is rated as minimal to poor in size, minimal in 
equipment, poor In acoustics and lighting with a minima] rating 
In the flooring, storage and locker spaces. 

. The library or learning center is given an minimal rating, because 
of limitations in size, storage and work area, 

. The auditorium is rated as minima? in size, poor in location, poor 
In equipment, minimal In audio visual facilities and poor In stage 
qual ities. 

. There are no vocal and Instrumental music spaces as such. 

, The art room Is rated as adequate. 

. The team teaching facility, the most recent addition Is 
good , 

. The teachers' lounge Is rated as good. 

. The general offices are In the process of being remodeled and 
from the evidence will be rated as good. 

Irving Elementary School ; The Irving Elementary School was constructed in 
1922 with additions In 1926, 1954, and 1958. The 1969-70 enrollment is 
approximately 682 students. The overall appearance of the building is very 
discouraging with ample evidence of a very poor maintenance program. 
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. Thu general classrooms throughout tne building are adequate 

In size yet are not conducive to a good 1 earn i ng- teach l ng situation 
because of the need for painting and general improvement. The 
general classrooms In the original section have plaster ceilings 
and wooden floors which produce limited acoustical quality. 

, The industrial arts space is adequate In si 2 e, yet minimal in 
furnishings, special equipment and storage. 

. The physical education plant is In despicable condition. The old 
lockers are rusted with doorr missing and the shower facilities 
are so poor that the teacher refuses to have the youngsters take 
showers. This condition should not be allowed to continue. 

. The dining facilities for students are totally Inadequate although 
over 300 children eat lunch In school everyday. There Is also a 
breakfast program. 

. The auditorium Is adequate In size yet very poor in other areas 

such as lighting, floor covering, equipment, audio visual facilities 
and staging. The stage is dirty, the walls of which are in dire 
need of paint. 

. The home economics room Is rated as minimal to poor with the size 
being poor and equipment location storage and arrangement being 
minimal ly rated. 

. The art room Is rated as adequate although such improvements as 
painting to Improve the environment is needed. 

. The library or learning center facilities are In need of Improve- 
ment. 
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Kennedy Elementary School : Upon completion of the addition presently under 

cons t ruct Ion , the Kennedy School will have one of the outstanding facilities 
of Its type In Ohio If not the nation. Special needs of deaf children 
have been Incorporated into this facility and an outstanding program for 
these special students are the result. 

Proper attention to details, i.e., lights that indicate fire warning 
rather than horns; one-way glass for observation purposes, lighting 
equipment, etc. all contribute to the potential of this facility. 

The cafeteria area is a fine service facility and is important because 
of the large geographic area that the school serves. The enwalled tables 
add flexibility to thedinlng facility and add another Instructional space. 

The Lewton Elementary School ; The Lewton Elementary School located on a 
site of 10.19 acres was originally constructed In 1921 . Since that time 
three additions have been completed, 1952 , 1964 , and 1958 , The present 
enrollment Is 541 students. 

. The size of the site on which this building Is located is rated 
as adequate. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate in the new section 
and minimal to poor In the original structure. 

. The multi-purpose room is adequate In size yet rated minimal in 

equipment and acoustics, poor In lighting, and adequate in flooring. 
The tile glued to the celling has begun to fall away in sections. 

. The library Is totally Inadequate In terms of meeting the diversity 
of needs manifested In the desired program. 
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. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building; children are 
fed in the multi-purpose room resulting In a loss of physical 
education instruction time. 

. The vocal music facility Is rated as minimal In size, location* 
equipment and acoustics. 

. The Instrumental music facility is rated as poor. This facility Is 
shared with the PTA and Is used as a part-time kitchen-cooking 
f ac 1 1 i ty. 

. The art facilities are rated as adequate to minimal with a classroom 
being converted to this purpose. The storage for art materials is 
located down the hall where the space Is shared with the music 
room. 

. The home economics and industrial arts program share the same 
facility; thus resulting In a minimal program for older children. 

. The teachers' lounge Is quite Inadequate In location, size, equipment 
and envl ronment . 

. The kindergarten room Is rated as minimal In size. 

. The general offices are rated as poor, being very small in size. 

Lincoln Elementary School : The Lincoln School was originally constructed 

In 1927 with additions provided In 1957 and 1964. The present enrollment 
Is 1,023 students housed on a site of 5-02 acres. The general classrooms 
have been rated as adequate to minimal yet the combining of two former class- 
rooms Into one space for team teaching Is rated as good. All classrooms 
with the exceptions of the 1967 addition have wooden floors. 
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. The Industrial arts and home economics programs are combined into 
one facility, thereby minimizing the effectiveness of \he programs 
offered f or older children. 

. The physical education facilities are rated as good In size and ade- 
quate in all other respects with the exception of the shower room 
facilities which should be upgraded. 

. The learning center which Is a converted library appears to be adequate 
In most respects with che environment receiving a good rating. 

. The cafeteria has been converted, In part, to classroom space leaving 
less space for eating purposes. Host of the children are required 
to go home for lunch, the exception being those who live too far 
from the school site. 

. The auditorium Is rated as good to adequate in all respects. 

The instrumental music facility is rated as minimal as the students 
are required to receive their instructions on the stage of the 
aud I tor ium. 

. The general office space Is probably the most Inadequate In the 
entire district. However, this situation is being rectified with 
one classroom being taken over to expand the general office facilities. 

The Horace Mann Elementary School : The Hann building located on the south- 

east-side of the school district was constructed in 1954 and has only one 
addition which was completed in 1957. The facility presently houses 368 
students on a site of 11,22 acres. There Is a city park adjacent to the 
school thereby increasing the availability of space for outdoor education 
actl vl ties. 
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. The general classrooms in this building are rated as adequate 
In all respects . 

, The multi-purpose room is adequate to meet the needs of the enrolled 
students with the exception of the acoustics and fighting which are 
rated as minimal. An added feature in this particular mul t i -purpose 
room is the provisions of lavoratories for spectators. 

. The learning center is rated as adequate for presently prescribed 
needs. However, an increase in the diversity and variety of 
experiences required for students will render this facility inade- 
quate. 

, There are no cafeteria facilities fn this school. The students eat 
In designated classrooms. 

. The classroom being used for Instrumental music is located adjacent 
to academic rooms thus providing an unnecessary noise factor for 
classroom teachers. 

. The art room appears to be adequate in most respects, however, the 
use of desks rather than tables tends to inhibit the quality of 
the program. 

, The industrial arts and home economics program are conducted in i 
single space thus reducing the effectiveness of these programs. 

Miami Chapel Elementary School ; This building houses students in grades 
4 through 8 and Is located on a site with the Louise Troy Primary school. 

The total site size Is 19.4 acres. This particular building was constructed 
in 1957 with additions In 1958 and 1966. 
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. The general classrooms are considered as adequate in most respects. 

. The rooms used fo r special education are totally inadequate. This 
program is being conducted in a room one-half the size of a normal 
cl assroom. 

. Thure are only two television outlets in the entire building. 

, The Industrial arts and home economics programs are conducted in 

separate spaces thereby enhancing the quality of experiences received 
by the students. 

. The physical education facility In general is rated as adequate. 
However, the space allocated for the physical education teacher 
in terms of storage of equipment and placement of his own personal 
belongings is totally Inadequate. Storage space and equipment Is 
scarce. 

, The learning center is not adequate for the types of experiences 
required by students In this age range. The size of the learning 
center Is rated as minimal as well as the environment and storage 
space. The work area is rated as poor. 

, The vocal music room is rated as adequate. The primary music 
teacher and instrumental music teacher share a conmon space. 

. The spaces assigned to the art teachers Is rated as minimal to poor. 
The primary art room Is totally inadequate in size and is a real 
hardship on the teacher and the students. The art room for the older 
students Is rated as minimal. 

, The general office space is not adequate for the personnel required 
In this building. The counselor's office Is located across the hall 
from the general offices and provides for no privacy when counseling 
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with individual students. The nurse shares her space with the 
administrative Intern and the community school coordinator. 

Patterson Elementary School : Patterson Elementary School was originally 

constructed In 1890 with additions in 1922 and 195*+. It presently houses 
an enrollment of 59*+ pupils on a site of 3.27 acres. The Kennedy School 
for the deaf children is located within this structure and a new addition Is 
In the fina) stages of construction. 

. The overall site is totally inadequate. 

. The general classrooms in the old building are rated as poor, 
those In the new section are rated as good. 

. The physical education facility is rated as good to adequate. 

. The learning center is rated as minimal in size, yet adequate in 
other respects. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities provided In this building. 

. The auditorium with a balcony Is rated as adequate. 

. The art facility is rated as minimal In size yet adequate in all 
other respects. 

. The general offices Is rated as adequate. 

. The original section constructed In 1890 Is not fireproof and 
appears to be very difficult to maintain because of the inherent 
deflciences in such old structures. Metal ceilings constantly peel 
and the wooden floors and wainscot require constant attention. 

Ruskln Elementary Schoo l: The Ruskln building was constructed in 1883 

with additions in 1930, 1955 and 1966. The present facility houses 902 
students on a site of 2.03 acres. 
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. The site sire is rated as inadequate. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate with provisions that 
certain rehabilitative improvements be made in the older sections. 

. The industrial arts facility is rated as minimal In size, fur- 
nishings and special equipment and adequate in all other respects. 

. The physical education plant is rated as adequate In all respects 
except I i ght i ng wh I ch is rated as minimal. 

. The learning center is rated as minimal in size, storage and work 
areas and adequate in location, furnishings and environment. 

. The art facility is rated as minimal In size. 

. The home economics facility is rated as adequate In all respects. 

. The general offices are rated as good In all respects. 

Louise Troy Primary School : This building was constructed In 1957 with 

additions completed In 1958 and 1966. There Is an enrollment of 601 students 
on a site of 19.^ acres which is shared with the Miami Chapel Elementary 
School. The general appearance of the building is quite adequate. 

, The general classrooms In this structure are adequate. 

. Physical education In this particular building is conducted In a 
regular classroom and Is considered less than adequate. The basic 
program is that of body management. 

. The learning center is just being developed and the room is 

minimal In size and furnishings, environment and storage. The 
work area Is rated as poor and there is a need for continued expansion 
of this facl 1 1 ty. 
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, . The cafeteria is shared with the Miami Chapel School. The sharing of 
these facilities presents some problems in terms of arranging to feed 
all of these children within a given period of time. 

, The vocal music room is a regular academic classroom converted to 
this purpose and is shared with the speech teacher. 

. The art facility shares space with the parent resource teacher and is 
also a part of the parent center. 

. The kindergarten and pre-school education rooms are rated as good 
to adequate. 

. Other agencies share facilities in this school; Model City offices 
are located here; social workers have small offices located 
off the auditorium, and the follow through office is located 
In this building and it is also inadequate; and the office equipment 
room Is shared with the custodian. 

Whittier Elementary School : Located on the Southwest side of the city. It 

was constructed In 1916 with additions in 1 95 3 » 1955, and 1956. The 
present enrollment is approximately 703 students on a site of 4.58 acres. 

The school district Is In the process of renovating this particular building 
with new windows being Installed. 



The general classrooms in the newer sections are rated as adequate 
while those In the older section are rated as minimal. The floors 
and acoustics In the classrooms of the older buildings are rated as 
poor. 

The Industrial arts and home economics programs are presently using 
one facility which gives this particular aspect of the program a 
minimal to poor rating for older students. 
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. The physical education facilities are new ad rated as good. 

The old gymnasium located In the basement Is presently not being 
used for any real programs; being a catch-all kind of facility at 
present . 

. The learning center Is newly renovated and is rated as adequate 
In most respects; however, as In most learning centers throughout 
the system the size of the facility Is limited. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building. Those children 
remaining at school for lunch eat in a hallway adjacent to the new 
multi-purpose room. 

. Vocal music Is In a self-contained room rated as adequate in all 
respects with the exception of acoustics wh ich a re rated as poor. 

, Instrumental music Is taught In a kindergarten room not being fully 
u 1 1 1 1 zed . 

. The art room Is presently housed In a regular academic classroom. 
Presently there are no sink facilities, no 220-volt outlet, thereby 
restricting the effectiveness of the art program. 

. The general offices have been renovated and are rated as good. 

. The counselor's office is located In the general office suite and 
the nurse's clinic Is located just off the learning center; this 
too has been recently renovated. 

Wogaman Elementary School : This building was originally constructed in 1926 

with an add! t ion provided In 1965. Presently the school houses an enrollment 
of approximately 961 pupils on a site of 10.19 acres. The structure appears 
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to be generally sound throughout and the outdoor play space has swings, 
cl fmbing apparatus and basketball backboards. There is evidence thJt students 
have been breaking the glass block in the building, giving it a rather un- 
pleasant appearance; some thought should be given to replacing the glass with 
brick or concrete block. 

. The general classrooms In the original section appear to be adequate 
In most respects with the exception of the floors which are wood and 
plaster ceilings, resulting In a poor rating. The classrooms in the 
newer section of the building are rated as adequate. 

. The physical education facility has to be rated as poor. This is not 
a multi-purpose room but a separate gymnasium facility, constructed 
when the original building was completed. The facility is rated poor 
In size and equipment, In lighting and In terms of floor quality. 

There is evidence that termites may be causing structural damage 
In the floor. 

. The learning center is rated as minimal to poor In size, furnishings, 
environment, storage, work area, and ceilings. 

. There Is no cafeteria In this school and the youngsters who remain 
for lunch eat In the Home Economics room. 

. The qudftorium is relatively small and perhaps in future planning 

could be utilized for more beneficial types of educational experiences, 
particularly If a new gymnas lum-mul t F-purpose room were constructed 
on the site. 

. The vocal music room is located adjacent to academic classrooms and 
thus is rated as poor In this respect as well as in acoustics* 

. Instrumental music Is rated as minimal due to the place of instruc- 
tion on the stage of the auditorium. 
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. The art room Is rated minimal to poor In size, location, equipment 
and storage. The art kiln is located In the basement, and the sink 
area is inadequate. 

. Industrial Arts and Home Economics are combined into one facility 
thus having a restricting effect on the quality of program. The 
rating for this particular facility is minimal to poor. 

. The teachers 1 lounge is inadequate in terms of size, environment, 
and lavatory facilities. 

. Some primary grade children are in classrooms In a section of the 
basement that is most inadequate; these rooms should be converted 
to other use. 

Elementary Schools -Adml ni sta t i ve Unit 2 

t 'dams School : The Addams School was constructed in 1936 with additions 

completed In 1949 and 1954. There Is presently an enrollment o* 598 
children on a site of 5.86 acres. In general the building appears to be 
structurally sound. The only negative aspect of the outside appearance is 
that of broken glass blocks, apparently done by children. 

. The general classrooms In the old section of the school are rated 
as adequate with the exceptions of having wooden floors and plaster 
ceilings which are rated as poor. The classrooms In the additions 
are rated as adequate. 

. There Is a need for small-group space as the speech therapist 
must conduct her services In the school bookroom. 
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The industrial arts room is used only for this purpose; however, 

It is rated as minimal in size, furnishings, special equiprient and 
storage . 

The physical education facility is rated adequate with the exception 
of the lighting which Is rated minimal. 

There are no cafeteria facilities In this building. Children re- 
maining for lunch eat in their respective rooms. 

The vocal music room is rated as minimal to poor in terms of 
location and acoustics. 

The instrumental music facility Is inadequate, being taught in 
a former storage area that is lacking in ventilation, equipment, 
lighting, acoustics, and a positive environment. 

The art room Is minimal in size, equipment, and storage. The sink 
area is rated as poor and there are wood floors which should create 
a maintenance problem. 



Belle Haven Elementary School : This building was originally constructed 

In 1954 with three additions completed In 1957, 1958 and 1964. An enrollment 
of 1,071 pupils is housed in this facility on a site of 9-95 acres. This 
site Is rated as minimal to poor considering the present enrollment. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate. 

. The gymnastics room Is poorly located for the type of activities 
prescribed for such an area and perhaps should be changed to a 
learning center. This facility Is surrounded by academic classrooms. 
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. The present library is long and narrow thus presenting some special 
constraints on the type ofactlvities prescribed for a library. 

There Is very Pttle storage and work area in this room. 

, There is no cafeteria facility in this building, those children 
remaining in school dine in the gymnastics room. 



Carlson Elementary School : The Carlson Elementary School was constructed in 

1958 with an addition in 1967. The present enrollment is 615 students on a 
site of 17.49 acres. The 1967 addition is most innovative in design in that 
It Is a building in the round with open spaces for academic instruction and 
a learning center located in the center of the circle. The utilization of 
the facility will have far-reaching effects on the total educational program 
In Oayton. 

, The general classrooms in this building are rated good in 
the open spaces section to adequate In the original building. 

. There is evidence of some leakage In the roof In some of the 
general classrooms . 

. The Industrial Arts program is incorporated in the same spaces with 
Home Economics thereby receiving a minimal rating. 

. The learning center though uniquely placed is rated as minimal 
in size. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities In this building. The multi-purpose 
room Is utilized as a lunchroom. 

. The vocal music room is a part of the new addition and receives a 
good rating althoughthe indirect lighting receives a minimal to 
poor rating. 
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, The Instrumental music room is rated as adequate in all respects 
with the exception of the ventilation which is poor. 

, The art room is located in the new addition and receives a good to 
adequate rating with the exception of minimal storage. 

, The general offices are somewhat limited in space, equipment, and 
furn i sh ings . 

Cornell Heights : The Cornell Heights School was constructed in 1952 with 

additions In 1953 and 1955 and 1969* The school js located on a site of 
5-89 acres with an enrollment of 885 pupils. The site is rated as poor 
although some effort has been made to increase the site size by blocking 
off a city street to enable students to get to a play area without difficulty. 
This particular school is overcrowded as there are second and third grade 
youngsters attending classes in a church across from the school. The body 
management room is also located in the church. 

. The general classrooms are given a rating of adequate. 

. Small-group spaces are needed as the reading teaching is presently 
working with her pupils In a storage room. 

. The locker area In the physical education facility is rated as minimal 
because of the limited space. 

. The learning center Is a transportable building that has been placed 
on the play area adjacent to the school. The square footage allocated 
to this facility is good. The furnishings, environment, storage are 
rated as adequate whereas the work area receives a minimal rating and 
the location Is poor. 
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. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building as the greater 

majority of children eat lunch at home. Those youngsters eating lunch 
at school use the art room as a dining area. 

. Instrumental music Is rated as minimal as this instruction takes 
place on the stage of the multi-purpose room. 

. The art room is a converted kindergarten which would have ample storage 
space if the coat closets were converted to shelves. This facility 
Is rated as adequate. 

. The industrial arts and home economics are housed In a single 
facility thereby placing unnecessary constraints on the program. 

This facility is rated as minima! to poor. 

. The general office area is adequate although rated minimal in size. 

Drexel : The Orexel building was constructed in 1913 with additions completed 
In 1928, 1948, 1 954 and 1956- it is located on a very inadequate site of 
3.44 acres housing approximately 655 pupils. 

, The general classrooms throughout the building receive an adequate 
to minimal rating. 

. A general science facility has been established in this building and 
It Is rated as adequate in furnishings, chalkboard, floors and lighting. 
However, the facility fs minimal In size, acoustics, special equipment 
and storage. 

. The learning center Is rated as adequate In all respects. 

. The vocal music room is rated as minimal to poor in location, minimal 
in equipment, and minimal in terms of acoustical treatment. Likewise, 
the Instrumental music facility is minimal in acoustical treatment. 
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. The art room is rated as minimal in size, equipment, storage, water 
provisions and flooring. 

The general office area has been newly remodeled and is rated as 
good . 

Fairport Elementary School : The Fairport Elementary School was constructed 

in 1953 with an addition in 19 58* Presently the building houses 
864 students on a 9*58 acre site. This site, like so many others, is rated 
as minimal in terms of acreage allocation. There is a rather large play 
area provided for outdoor educational purposes. The building is well placed 
on the site and gives a general appearance of being well maintained in all 
respects . 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate. 

The Industrial arts and home economics programs are combined into 
one space and thus receive a minimal rating. 

. The learning center is quite small in size and should be expanded. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building, those children 
remaining in school for lunch eat in a cl assroom whl ch is also used 
for instrumental music and science. 

. The art room Is a converted classroom which If properly renovated for 
art purposes would be adequate. 

. The general office area Is quite adequate with the assistant princi- 
pal and counselors office being located In the suite. The office 
like a number of others that have been recently renovated is carpeted. 

. The room used by the speech teacher is a former storage room and 
should be remodeled. 
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Falrview Elementary ; The Fairview School was constructed in 1926 with addi- 
tions completed In 1950, 1 95 5 > and 1966. The present enrollment Is 8 1 3 
students on a site of 3.57 acres. The limited site is constricting and is rated 
as inadequate. This particular building is still being heated through the 
use of coal as a combustion material. 

. The general classrooms are rated adequate, minimal to poor based 

primarily on the size of the rooms. In the old section of the building 
there are five classrooms 530 square feet in size which is totatly 
inadequate for the number of children enrolled in a class. Other 
classrooms are 800 square feet which is rated as minimal, and 900 
square feet or over which are rated as adequate. The classrooms in 
the old part of the school have wooden floors, plaster ceilings, 
inadequate electrical outlets and lighting which Is rated as minimal. 

. The industrial arts and home economics are housed in the same spaces 
thereby receiving a minimal rating. 

. This school Is present ly wi thout the services of a library or learning 
center and this situation should be corrected as soon as possible. 

The gymnas lum wh 1 ch Is no longer needed for physical education activi- 
ties as there Is a new multi-purpose room could possibly be used for 
a learning center. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building. 

. Instrumental music Is being taught in the old gymnas I um wh Ich 
would rate this facility as poor for that purpose. 

. The art room is rated minimal in size and storage. 

. The kindergarten Is rated as minimal In size. 
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, The general office space Is rated as poor in size and minimal in 
equipment, furnishings, lighting and acoustics. There is a definite 
need for a new office complex with space for the counselor and the 
nurse. The general office area could be placed in the former gym- 
nasium area along with the learning center. 

Fort McKinley Elementary School : Fort McKinley Elementary School was originally 

constructed In 1924 with additions in 1947 and 1955. It presently has an 
enrollment of 460 children on a 2,66 acre site that is rated as poor. The 
topography outside the entrance to the office area is sloping and creates 
problems for pedestrians in the wintertime. 

. The teachers 1 lounge and material preparation room is totally 

inadequate. The facility presently designated as the men's restroom 
1$ terrible. 

, The acoustics In the halls and classrooms of the original structure are 
rated as poor. 

, The school is being heated through the use of coal as a 
combustion mater I al . 

. The general classrooms In the original structure are rated as minimal 
to poor while those in the later additions are rated as adequate. 

The first grade classroom in the basement of the old section is inade- 
quate . 

. The Industrial arts and home economics programs are taught in one 
facility thus receiving a minimal rating, 
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. Th3 physical education facilities are rated as minimal to poor. 

There are no lockers in the dressing room; the shower roon is very 
poor; as a matter of fact, the students no longer take showers. The 
concrete abuttments and corners in the gym are considered to be 
unsafe for children playing. The Survey Staff would question the 
placing of Venetian btinds in a gymnas i urn where balls are constantly 
being thrown. Storage space Is totally inadequate, the trampoline is 
presently being stored in the coach f s office. 

. The library in this school is rated as poor. 

. The vocal music room is rated as poor in terms of location, adjacent 
to academic classrooms. It is rated as minimal in size and 
equipment and lighting, and poor in terms of acoustical treatment. 

, Instrumental music Is taught in the gymnasium; a poor situation. 

. The art facilities in this building are rated as poor In terms of 
size and storage and rated as minimal in terms of equipment and 
lighting. The kiln is located on the first floor whereas the art 
room Is located on the third floor. There is only one electrical 
outlet In the room. 

. The general office space Is very limited, receiving a rating of 
poor. There Is no conference space; the intercom system is located 
in the principal's office; there Is no space for visitors and the 
secretary Is severely hampered in terms of carrying out her duties. 
The counselor's office Is very, very poor, being an old storage room. 

. Body manageirient classes are conducted In the hall of the new section. 
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Gardendale Elementary School r The Gardendale Elementary School was constructed 
in 1957 and as yet there have been no additions to the school. Th.s building 
presently houses an enrollment of 242 regular students and is located on a 
site of 18.43 acres. The site is rated as adequate. The building has been 
well kept; the maintenance here being apparently a matter of pride to the 
custodian. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate. 

. The learning center is rated as minimal because of limited size, 
storage, and work area. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building; the children 
use a regular classroom for dining. 

. Vocal music and art are presently using the same facilities for their 
program and are rated as minimal for older children. 

. Instrumental music Is taught on the stage of the multi-purpose room, 

In the TV room and sometimes in the vocal music room. This situation 
receives a poor rating. 

. Home economics and industrial arts are taught in one space thus re- 
ceiving a minimal rating. 

Gettysburg Elementary School : The Gettysburg Elementary School was constructed 

In 1948 with additions completed in 1950 and 1952. Presently the school houses 
632 pupils and Is located on a 13.06 acre site. The outdoor physical education 
facilities are more than adequate as there Is a city owned playfield adjacent 
to the school property. The overall appearance of the building Is adequate; 
however, It was noted that there is evidence of leakage In the roof near 
the mal n office. 
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, The general classrooms are rated as adequate. However, there are 
problems with the doors in the rooms covering the area vhere coats 
are stored, 

. The industrial arts program is conducted in a regular classroom 
which is also used for tutoring purposes. The desired industrial 
arts program if implemented would render this particular space as 
1 nadequate. 

. The learning center is well equipped; however, the impiementat ion 

of a program centered around such resources is hampered by the limited 
space allocated for the center. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building. 

. The instrumental music is taught In a regular cl assroom wh ich is also 
used for tutoring and various meetings. 

. The art education program is conducted in a regular cl assroom wh ich 
is too small for this purpose. Regular cl ass room- type desks are 
still being used fn the art program, 

, The home economics room is rated as adequate In most respects. This 
is also used as a storage area for art supplies and the children who 
remain In school for lunch dine in this room. 

, The teachers' lounge is used by the speech therapist for small 
group activity and also Is used by parents on various occasions, 

. The office area is very limited in size, The machines used for office 
work are stored In the nurses' clinic. 

. The acoustics In the music room are In need of improvement, 
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Hlckorydale Elementary School : This building was constructed in 1957 with an 

addition completed In 1958. Presently the enrollment approximates 518 
students and the school is located on a site of 12.07 acres. The overall 
rating of the building Is adequate as there is ample evidence that maintenance 
is a primary factor in this particular setting. There is a large play area 
and a good portion of it is black-topped for use by the primary grade 
students . 

. The general classrooms In this building are rated as adequate. 

. The industrial arts and home economics classes are conducted in a single 
space thus receiving a rating of minimal* 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building and those students 
remaining in school for lunch eat in two classrooms. 

. The vocal music and instrumental music is conducted in the same 
classroom. The overall rating of this facility is minimal. 

. The general office space is rated as more than adequate. The 

counselor's office is located in the north wing, some distance from 
the main office. 

Charles loos Elementary School : The Loos building was originally constructed 

In 1936 with additions added In 1949, 1954 and I9&7. The present enrollment 
is /21 students and the school Is located on a site of 6.4l acres which would 
necessarily receive a poor rating. Tho space allocated for outdoor activity 
Is quite limited particularly considering the types of activities engaged in 
by the older students. The building appears to have been well maintained; 
however, the lighting in the hallways is rated as minimal. 
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. The general classrooms in the old section Is rated adequate to 

minimal In size, equipment and furnishings, chalkboard, lighting, and 
acoustics. The wooden floors in this arefl receive a rating of poor. 

. The Industrial arts and home economics programs are conducted in a 
single space and it is rated minimal. 

. The learning center Is located in the new addition and is quite ade- 
quate In most respects. However, the addition of sky lights in 
the roof conpli cates the possibility of completely darkening this area, 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this school, those children 
eating in school must eat In the hallway. 

. Instrumental music is taught on the stage of the multi-purpose room 
and receives a poor rating. 

. The art facility also located in the new addition is probably the 
most beautiful and complete facility in the Dayton school system. 

This facility Is rated as good. 

. The general offices have been renovated and are rated as adequate. 

McNary Elementary School : The McNary building Is a relatively new structure, 

being completed In 1964, There have been no additions to this structure. 

The enrollments Is 480 students and the site Is quite limited, 1.37 acres. 

This particular school Is located on a site which is adjacent to a city re- 
creation plP/ffeld, thus providing outdoor space for physical education 
activities. Parking for the school staff is at a premium as the site dous not 
allow space for this purpose. The general classrooms are considered adequate 
In terms of lighting, acoustics, storage, floors, equipment and furnishings. 
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However, they are rated as minimal to poor in terms of the square footage 
allotment. It would appear that most of these rooms are less than iOO square 
feet in size. 

. The learning center is rated as minimal primarily because of its 
small size. 

. Vocal music is taught in a regular classroom. 

. The general office area appears to be adequate in most respects 
although it is somewhat limited in square footage allocation. 

Meadowdale Elementary School : The Meadowdale building was originally constructed 

In 1957 with additions in 1962 and 1966. The school houses approximately 649 
students and is located on a site of 48.08 acres which it shares with the 
Meadowdale High School. The building has been well maintained and being a 
relatively new building, shows no signs of any structural deterioration. 

. The general classrooms throughout the building are rated as adequate 
and there Is one area which has been converted to a team teaching 
situation with carpeting on the floor. 

, The industrial arts and home economics programs are conducted in 
separate facilities thus receive an adequate rating. 

. The physical education facility is good having a small gymnastics 
room located across the hall from the regular gymnasium multi-purpose 
room* 

. The learning center is adequate In a number of respects; however, the 
one serious flaw Is that of inadequate space. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities In this building. 
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The vocal music room is adequate except in the area of acoustical 
treatment which is rated as minimal. The same applies to the 
instrumental music room. 

The art room is somewhat limited in size, equipment and storage 
space. 

The home economics facility is rated adequate. 

The general office spaces is rated as adequate. 



Residence Park Elementary School : This structure was completed in 1949 with 
additions in 1954, 1955, and 1956. The enrollment is approximately 745 
pupils and the building is located on a site of 9.78 acres which it shares 
with the Residence Park Primary School. The building is structurally sound 
although the Survey Team noted that a significant number of windows had been 
broken by students. Light control In the classrooms Is accomplished through 
the use of shades which are In very poor condition, torn and shredded through 
out the building. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate in most respects. 

. The physical education facilities are adequate in most areas; however 
the locker room space is very small and the shower room is built in 
such a way that the water flows onto the locker room floor. 

. The school does not have a cafeteria; It shares a dining facility 
with the primary school. 

. The home economics and Industrial arts facility is rated as 
mlninol because both of these programs are taught In one space. 

. The general offices are adequate, however, they could be brightened 
significantly through the use of a brighter type of paint and 
perhaps some carpeting on the floors. 
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Residence Park Primary School : This building was constructed in 1 966 and 
there are no additions at this time. The enrollment is approximately 386 
students and the school is located on a site of 9.78 acres, shared with the 
Residence Park Elementary School. The overall quality of this building is 
good. The facility is designed in such a way that team teaching is practiced 
th roughout . 

. The open space classrooms are rated good to adequate in most respects. 
However, they are limited somewhat in the provision of chalkboard and 
tackboard. The teachers were also concerned about their need for more 
storage and shelf space in addition to open display space in the class 
rooms . 

. The cafeteria serves another function in addition to providing dining 
space for the primary and elementary students; it is also used as a 
gymnasium. The facility is rated as adequate. 

. The library or learning center is rated as minimal due to the 
limited space assigned to this purpose. 

. The music and art resource teachers do not have space assigned to 
them for their specific purposes. Music Is taught In the cafeteria 
and art is taught in the regular classrooms. 

Shiloh Elementary School: The Shiloh building was originally constructed 

1926 with additions provided in 1930, I960, and 1969. The school presently 
houses 654 students on a site of 4.12 acres. The building has been well 
maintained. There is a house adjacent to the school which Is presently being 
used for the teaching of Instrumental music. The site size is rated as being 
inadequa te. 
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. The general classrooms are rated good to minimal. Room 104 
which is directly below the new teachers' lounge has a r.ewer 
line across the celling to the sewer outlet, This Is disturbing 
and annoying and should be boxed In to eliminate the noise factor. 
Room 208 is rated as too small for housing its first grade class. 

, The learning center is rated as adequate in most respects; however, 
It is limited in the work area. 

, There are no cafeteria facilities in this building and children 
remaining for lunch dine in their own academic classrooms, 

, The vocal music room is adequate to minimal in size and poor in 
terms of acoustical treatment, 

. The art room is rated good to adequate in all respects, 

. The Industrial arts and home economic classes are conducted !n one 
space thus receiving a minimal to poor rating. 

, The general office spaces have been recently renovated and receives 
a rating of good. 

. The teachers 1 lounge has been created from a regular classroom and 
It has been completely remodeled and receives a rating of good. 

Valerie Elementary School ; The Valerie school was constructed in 1966 
and as yet there are no additions to this building. The enrollment is 
approximately 460 and the school Is situated on 13.80 acre site. The school 
Is located in an area of Dayton which Is In the process of being developed 
for new home construction. The homes in this area are quite expensive and 
there appears to be a considerable amount of land as yet undeveloped. The 
school site itself is rated by the Survey Staff as adequate. 
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. The general classrooms are rated as good to adequate. The classrooms 
are modifiable to the extent that they be utilized for single classes 
or expanded to double classroom size. 

. There Is a multi-purpose room which is used for many purposes and has 
no relationship to the physical education plant. This facility is 
rated as good. 

. The music room is rated as good. 

. The physical education facilities are rated as good. 

. The Instructional materials center and library are rated as adequate. 

. The industrial arts and home economics program is housed in a single 
facility which Is consequently rated as minimal to poor In terms of 
the desired program. 

. The general office space Is rated as good. 

Westwood Elementary School : The Westwood building was constructed in 1924 

with additions in 1950, 1954, 1957, and I960. The enrollment at Westwood 
Is 1^46 1 students which makes It the largest elementary school in the district; 
housed on a site of 3.17 acres. There is no doubt that a school with such a 
high enrollment is situated cn a totally inadequate site. The only compensation 
for this Inadequacy Is that the school is attached to the Westwood Recreation 
Center which Is run under the auspices of the City Recreation Department. The 
concept of combining recreation and educational facilities together to reduce 
the duplication of facilities Is good; however, it is noted that this type of 
arrangement has created other problems for the school personnel. The original 
building has new aluminum windows which were recently installed. 
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. There are no exits located on the west side of the school. 

Discoloration of the celling tiles in the halls and in certain 
rooms indicate leakage problems on tho roof. 

. The second floor Is devoid of adequate drinking fountains in the 
hal I . 

. The third floor lavatory is without ventilation, thereby creating 
a very unpleasant situation, This particular lavatory must serve 
approximately 430 children, 

, The academic classrooms In the original section of the building have 
wood floors, plaster ceilings, and inadequate electrical outlets. 

The rooms on the south side of the hallway in the original building 

are quite small in size and must be rated as poor. The floors in a 

few rooms of the original structure show evidence of having weak 

spots; It Is apparent that the wood Is rapidly losing Its strength. 

Classrooms 103, 105, 203, and 205 have only one window, yet, do not 
have the adequate Intensity of light to compensate for the lack of 
sufficient natural light. 

. The room used to house the Industrial arts is small, resulting In 
placement of the machinery close to the wall. This situation limits 
the types of activities available to the studentr.. 

. The physical education plant appears to be adequate, 

. The small gymnastics room Is used for classes and the breakfast program. 
The Survey Team noted that a ndlator In this room has been pulled 
from the wall, 

. The learning center is totally inadequate to serve a population of 
over 1400 students, 
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. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building; the small 
gym is used for those students who eat lunch In school. 

. The vocal music room is rated as poor in size, location, acoustics, 
and the availability of electric outlets. 

. Instrumental music Is being taught in a room located in the 
recreation center. 

. The art room Is rated as minimal in size, lighting, and storage. 

. The kitchen on the first level is presently being used as a 

teachers' lounge; staff lounge facilities throughout the building are 
i nadequate . 

. Children in classrooms on the third floor, west side, must go 

to the east side to use the rest room facility. There is only one 
lavatory on the second floor, forcing the students to go to the first 
or third floor to use the already Inadequate lavatory facilities there. 

. The counselor's office Is too small to be of any real use to the 
counselor In his dealings with students. 

Elementary Schools -Administrative Unit 3 

Allen Elementary School : The Allen building was originally constructed in 

1899 with additions In 1961 and 1969. The enrollment presently Is 673 
students with a school site of 2.01 acres. The 1969 addition is an annex 
which is totally open spaced and located across the street from the original 
building. The original building Is In the process of being renovated In 
many areas. 
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. Host genera) classrooms are rated as minimal with wooden floors, plaster 
ceilings, and very limited electrical service. Classrooms on the 
fourth floor have been recently renovated and have built-in lockers, 
tile floors, acoustical tiling, good lighting, and very good size. 

These are rated as good. 

, The Industrial arts and home economics programs are taught in one 
space and inhibit programs for older children, 

, The lighting in the multi-purpose room is rated as minimal. 

. A classroom apparently Is being converted for use as a learning 

center. The center should be adequate in terms of furniture, environ- 
ment, and location; however, from appearances, the limitations 
will be in size, storage, and work area. 

, There are no cafeteria facilities In this building. The children 
who remain In school for lunch eat in the library. 

The art room is presently located in the basement of the original 
building. A new room on the second floor is being converted for 
art purposes, which would then provide an adequate space for the art 
program. 

, The basement stock room Is also utilized as a teachers' lounge. This 
facility for use by the professional staff Is totally inadequate. 

. The general offices have been renovated and are rated good to 
adequate, 

. The annex is an open*space building in the round with the kindergarten 
classes being the only ones that have walls. The teachers appear to 
be satisfied with the building, yet have noted certain problems as 
a consequence of working there. 
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The Brown Elementary School : The Brown Elementary School is a K-8 building 

with an enrollment of 1125 students, located on a site of 7*08 acres. This 
building was constructed in 1916 with additions In 1950, 1953, and 1958. 

The general appearance of the building Is good and it is evident that the 
quality of maintenance In this particular structure has been high. The Survey 
Staff rated the site as poor. 

. The general classrooms in the original section of the building 
are rated adequate to minimal In certain respects. Some of the 
rooms are small in size, thus limiting the kinds of experiences 
youngsters might have In them, the floors are wood and the ceilings 
are plaster. The classrooms In the 1950 addition are rated as 
adequate. 

. Although the school has a new multi-purpose room, the old gymnasium 
Is still being used for the purpose of keeping the class sizes down to 
a manageable level. The passageway leading to the new physical edu- 
cation facility is narrow and creates a traffic problem when classes 
are changing. 

. The learning center is considered to be adequate in all respects. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this particular structure, 
those children remaining in school for lunch dine In the old 
gymnas I urn. 

. The room presently utilized for the instruction for Instrumental 
music Is rated as poor. In an effort to minimize the acoustics 
problems, the music teacher has utilized empty egg cartons to absorb 
the unnecessary sound. This room is rated as poor. 
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. The art room Is rated as adequate with the exception of two areas 
which are rated as mininal to poor; storage and sink facilities. 

. The industrial arts and home economics program are taught in one tpace, 
thereby receiving a rating of minimal to poor for older children. 

, The general offices are rated as adequate. 

The Edison Elementary School : The Edison School was originally constructed 

in 1892 with additions in 1926, 1954, 1958 and 1967. The present enrollment, 
reduced as a consequence of a fire which destroyed one section of the 
building, is 474 students on a site of 2.90 acres. The Board of Education 
is presently rebuilding that section of the school destroyed by fire. The 
site on which the building is located Is rated as poor. 

. The general classrooms in this building are rated adequate to 
minimal. In the original building the classrooms have wooden 
floors, plaster ceilings, one electrical outlet near the door, 
and a minimum of storage space. There is a fourth grade team- 
teaching room wh 1 ch apparently was developed by removing by 
walls in the building and this particular facility is rated 
as quite adequate. The only question raised by the Survey Staff 
is the retaining of the metal pan ceiling. 

. Outdoor education on this site is quite limited with children 
playing underneath the new physical education facility. 

. The cafeteria in this school Is small in size, yet it is necessary 
to feed approximately 400 children every day. Storage In this 
particular facility Is at a minimum. 

. The pre-school education facilities which are presently housed In 
the old section of the building should be renovated and improved. 
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The Franklin Elementary School : The original section of the Franklin Elemen- 

tary School was constructed In 1890 with additions in 1925, 1961, and 1967. 

The present enrollment, of 843 students are housed in a building located on 
a 2.17 acre site. The site on which the school Is located is rated as poor. 

. The classrooms in the old section of the building are rated as mini- 
mal to poor having wooden floors, wooden wainscot, metal pan 
ceiling, and a minimum lighting situation. The classrooms In the 
new section of the school are considered to be quite adequate. The 
concept of team teaching Is very much In evidence in one section 
of this building. 

. The home economics department and the Industrial arts program are 
housed in the sai:ie spaces, thus receiving a rating of minimal to 
poor. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this school. 

. The learning cente * is rated as minimal in size, storage, and work 
area. 

. The offices have been newly remodeled; however, the space 
I s rated as minimal . 

Th e Grace A, Greene Elementary School \ The Greene building was constructed 
in 1929 with additions in 1953 and 1957* Presently the enrollment stands at 
515 children and the school is located on a site 2.03 acies. The outdoor 
education program Is greatly enhanced by the availability of a city playground 
adjacent to the school property. 

The general classrooms are rated as adequate to minimal in the new 
end old spaces respectively. Some rooms have been carpeted and 
walls removed to implement team teaching. 
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* The home economics and Industrial arts programs are presented in one 
space and as a consequence are rated as minimal to poor. 

The physical education facility is rated as minimal in size, 
acoustics, lighting, and locker room facilities. 

. The learning center was created by taking a portion of the lobby and 
enclosing it* The result Is the provision of a new and needed 
facility; however, It is rated as minimal in size, not capable of 
meeting all of the educational needs of the students and teachers. 

. The vocal music program is conducted on the auditorium stage and this 
condition Is rated as minimal to poor. 

. The art program Is presently housed In an adequate facility. 

. The kindergarten is rated as minimal in size, and lighting. 

* The principal's office is located adjacent to the gymnasium* 

The recommendation would be that the principal's office be 
moved to a new location or that the wall adjacent to the physical 
education plant be sound-proofed. 

The Hawthorne Elementary School : The Hawthorne Elementary School was 

originally constructed In 1 887 with an addition In 1909. The school presently 
has an enrollment of 248 students and is located on a site of .80 acres. The 
school Is located very close to the expressway* The site, the smallest in 
the system, Is totally Inadequate to meet the needs of the students in any 
feasible way* Although the building appears to be structurally sound, there 
are many debilitating factors which impede the Implementation of an adequate 
educational program. The Survey Staff noted that there had been little or no 
Improvements fn the interior of the building, although the last addition was 
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completed fn 1909- This particular structure is still being heated through 
the use of coal as a combustible material. The Survey Te3m noted that there 
was little or no provision for small group spaces. 

. The general classrooms were rated as minimal to poor in this 

particular building; the Survey Team noted metal pan ceilings which 
were very high, wooden floors, wooden wainscot, and 
an inadequate supply of electric service. The classrooms in 
general were not attractive and shades are used to control the 
light entering the room. 

. The Industrial arts room is located in the basement and it is 
necessary for students to pass mechanical heating and plumbing 
equipment to reach this room. The room Itself is quite small and 
Is lacking In special equipment, storage, and adequate lighting. 

This facility i5 rated as poor. 

. The physical education fact 1 1 ty which Is combined with the 

auditorium Is rated as very poor. This facility was completed In 
*909 and It Is apparent that nothing has been done for physical edu- 
cation facilities since that time. There are no showers and lockers. 
This facility is totally inadequate for providing a physical educa- 
tion program or for large group assemblies. 

. The learning center or library is non-existent in this building. 

The reading resource teacher uses a small room which is not adequate, 
and should not be utilized by the staff or by students for any 
purpose without renovation. 
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. The vocal music program Is conducted in a cl ass room wl th woodtn 
floors, wooden wainscot, plaster walls, and plaster ceilings. 

This Is not a good situation in which to teach music. 

. The instrumental music is taught in the afternoons In the kinder- 
garten room. This situation is rated as poor by the Survey Staff. 

. The art program is also taught In the classroom and rated as poor. 

. The home economics program is conducted in a small room that is lacking 
in all aspects, equipment, storage, arrangement, lighting, etc. 

This space is also used by the school nurse, community groups, 
and the P.T.A. 

. The kindergarten room is located In the basement in a very unpleasant 
setting. It is rated as poor; the size is poor, the lighting is poor, 
the acoustics poor, the floor Is minimal, storage is poor, and the 
only good factor about this room Is that there appeared to be more 
than one electrical outlet, 

. The general office space Is very limited and should be expanded and 
remodeled; rating Is poor. 

. The teachers' lounge is rated as very poor. The music teacher has 
to place her desk in the lounge as this Is the only available 
space to her. The furniture is old and most unattractive, 

Jackson Elementary School : The Jackson School was constructed in 1921 with an 
addition In 1 953 . It presently has an enrollment of 806 students on a site 
of IJ.07 acres which it shares with the Jackson Primary School. The school is 
adjacent to a large factory complex and this tends to negate the aesthetic 
values. The building exterior appears to be structurally sound. The Interior 
Is dul 1 and unexciting, unattractive, and needs to be improved. 
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The general classrooms in c.he old section arc small in size, have 
wooden floors, and plaster ceilings. The bl ackboards are poor, as is 
the electrical service. The rooms »r, the newer addition are more 
adequate for the desired f-ogram, though minimal in size, 

. The physical education plant i$ very poor, having no locker or 

shower facilities, Inadequate seating, Inadequate equipment, inadequate 
facilities, and storage space. 

. The learning center Is rated as minimal in size. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building. The students 
here go to the Primary building for lunch. 

. The vocal music room with minimal size, wooden floors, and plaster 
ceilings and walU Is rated as minimal to poor. 

. The art program with two rooms Is rated as adequate to minimal. 

. The home economics and industrial arts rooms are Inadequate. 

. The seventh and eighth grade science rooms are too small in size 
to provide for adequate programming. The storage availability 
throughout the school Is inadequate. 

. It was noted that the roof leaks or has been leaking in some parts 
of the building. 

Jack ton Primary School : Thu Jackson Primary School was erected In 1<J60 

with an addition In 1963 * It presently carries an enrollment of 61/ 
students on a site of 13.07 acres which it shares with the Jackson Elementary 
School. 
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. The general classrooms throughout the building are considered adequate. 
Body management uses a typical classroom, yet is nice. There are 
two pre-school education rooms utilized for those children who 
have not attained kindergarten a^es. These rooms appear to be 
adequate. 

. The teachrr who is responsible for the learning center has done a 
fine job ?n providing resources for the students and teachers in the 
building. The one drawback is, as in so many other schools, the 
small size of the room. The reading teacher has an office and a 
work area In a room just off the learning center. 

. The cafeteria facilities are not adequate to properly feed ai 1 
of the children In this school and Jackson Elementary School, 

. The general office spaces are rated as adequate with the exception 
of the space assigned to the assistant principal. As there is no 
ventilation from this office. It is not possible to entirely enclose 
tha space, thereby eliminating any possibility of privacy for the 
assistant principal during conferences. 

Jefferson Elementary School : The Jefferson Elementary School was originally 

constructed In 1915 with additions In 1953 and 1955. It presently has an 
enrollment of 865 students In grades 3 through 6 on a site of 8.39 acres 
which It shares with the Jefferson Primary School. The building appears to 
have been well constructed. There wore no signs of structural deterioration. 
The acoustics In the hall, resulting from the hard surfaces of floor, 
walls, and ceilings, are poor. For s«ne reason the fire and/or smoke doors 
have been removed from the stairway areas. The seventh end eighth grade 
students have been bussed to other areas as they cannot be properly housed In 
' 1 S building. 
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* The general classrooms in this building are rated as inadequate in 
size In some and low acoustical qualities i n others. In the old 
section of the building, the rooms have wooden floods which are rated 
as poor. A team teaching room was created out of an old auditorium 
and It would appear that the conversion was not done with the same 
quality of workmanship as has been seen in other schools. This 
facility Is rated as minimal, 

. The physical education facility is adequate in all respects with the 
exception of the lighting which is rated as poor and the locker 
room space which is rated as minimal to poor. 

. The school does have a learning center whicti unfortunately is 
smaller than tha required size for a school with this enrollment. 

The center Is relatively new and has some very fine appointments. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building as the students 
eat In the Jefferson Primary School. 

. The vocal music room Is rated as minimal to poor with the wooden 
floors and plaster ceilings. 

. The art program Is taught In two rooms, one on the top floor and 
the other on the first level. Both rooms are considered to be 
minimal In some respects; Indicating some improvement Is needed. 

. The play area for outdoor education Is quite limited and must be 
shared with the primary school. 

. An adequate teachers 1 lounge would be In order in this building 
as well as adequate conference space. 
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Jefferson Primary School : The Jefferson Primary School was constructed in 1967 

and as yet there are no additions to this building. The present enrollment is 
668 students on a site 8.39 acres which is shared with the Jefferson 
Elementary School . 

. The general classrooms In this building ere quite adequate. The 
basic teaching revolves around the team teaching concept end the 
space is so designed as to alTow for Implementation of this 
type of teaching. There are separate areas for limited small group 
activity. Volunteers arc presently used to supplement the teaching 
process and are hampered by limited space. The lack of adequate 
space has prompted the teachers to relinquish their preparation area 
and move their desks into the large group spaces. 

. The vocal music teacher must travel throughout the building to 
conduct her classes. 

. The cafeteria Is also the multi-purpose room for this building 
and approximately 800 children a day are fed here. The stage of 
the multi-purpose cafeteria Is used for body management classes. 

. The small group spaces provided for such activities as music, 
violin, and art have been taken over by the demand for more space 
for the kitchen staff. One music teacher conducts classes In the 
hall , 

. The general office spaces are very adequate. 

The Kemp Elementary School ; The Kemp Elementary School was constructed in 
1921 with additions In 1951, 1954, and l?57* The school presently houses 633 
students on a site of 3*58 acres. The limited site size Is augmented by the 
presence of a city park adjacent to the school. 
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. Thn quality of the classrooms varies according to the age of 

the structure in which the rooms are located. In the old section 
the rooms have wooden floors, acoustical tile of limited value, and 
the lighting is rated as minimal. The rooms in the newer sect ions 
of the building are considered adequate. 

The home economics and industrial arts programs a'*e conducted in 
one space, limiting the quality and effectiveness of the program, 

. The learning center like so many others that have been recently 
converted is carpeted and quite attractive in terms of environment. 

The location and storage is adequate; however, the size and work 
areas are minimal . 

. There are no cafeteria facilities in this building; however, some 
children do eat lunch in school, 

. The vocal music room Is rated as minimal in size and equipment 
and poor In acoustics. 

. The Instrumental music facility Is rated as minimal In size, equipment, 
lighting and acoustics. 

. The art facility Is rated as adequate in location and lighting and 
minimal In size, equipment, and storage possibilities. 

. The general offices were adequate in most respects with the exception 
of size which was rated as minimal, 

Longfellow Elementary School : The Longfellow Elementary School was originally 

constructed In 1880 with additions being completed In 1906, 1926, 1957* 1961, 
end 1967. It has a present enrollment of 977 students on a site of 2.21 acres. 
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The site ilze Is rated as poor for an enrollment of this size. The outdoor 
play facilities are very limited as the site is located in an area that hinders 
the possibility of future expansion. The school is physically attached to the 
recreation center for this area; on occasion the school utilizes the recreational 
facilities during the day. There is evidence of much wasted space in the wide 
halls of the original building. The New Visions Museum is located in the 
basement of the old structure. This is an outstanding program which should 
be expanded by taking on additional spaces in that area. 

. The academic classrooms in the old building are Inadequate in their 
present condition. 

* The academic classrooms in the newer sections are quite adequate, 
the latest section having team teaching spaces which are being 
ut 1 1 1 zed quite well, 

. The industrial arts room appears to be adequate in size but is lacking 
In special equipment and storage. 

. The physical education facility is located In the 1920 audition of 
the building. There is no seating as In multi-purpose rooms in 
other schools; the gymnastic room is small yet this is where the 
girls have their physical education classes. The gymnasium needs to 
be upgraded, 

, The learning center is rated as poor, having adequate space and mini- 
mal in storage and work area. 

. The kitchen facilities out of the recreation center are used at 
times by the school for cooking purposes. The vocal music room 
located In the basement is rated as minimal in size and minimal to 
poor In acoustics. 
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, Th3 art facility which Is located in the old section of the school 
Is in need of renovation. 

, The home economics facility with its wooden floors, metal ceilings, 
and limited size should be remodeled, 

, The general offices have been recently renovated and are rated 
as good. 

The McGuffey Elementary School ; This building was constructed in 1930 with 
additions in 1950, 1952, and 1957. The present enrollment is 819 and the 
school site is 6.H acres. The availability of parking space for staff is 
negligible. The general office space Is poor and needs to be Improved. 

One secretary has her desk located In the hall as there is no space for her 
In the office, 

, The general classrooms are rated as adequate to minimal, particularly 
In the area of limited space, chalk and tackboard, and acoustical 
qual I ties. 

, The home economics and industrial arts space Is rated as minimal to 
poor as these two programs are conducted In one facility, 

, The physical education plant Is rated as minJ.ial to poor. The cell- 
ing Is too lew for many types of activities and there Is no locker 
space or any showers provided. 

. The learningeenter Is rated minimal to poor because of Its very 
small size and need for renovation. 

, There are no cafeteria facilities In this building. The breakfast 
program and the lunch Is provided In a converted classroom, 
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. The auditorium facility is rated as poor with seating for only 
150 people and It has a very small stage. 

. The art facility needs Improvement In sink-counter top space, larger 
tables, and a larger room in which to conduct these experiences. 

, The teachers' lounge Is rated minimal. 

The MacFarlane Elementary Schoo l: The MacFarlane building was constructed 

In 1931 with additions in 1954, 1968, and 1969. Presently the building houses 
approximately 1061 students Ci a site 5*04 acres. The school was originally 
the Dunbar High School and as such is limited In providing for the needs of 
elementary age youngsters. This building with some adaptation probably would 
go far In meeting the needs of children In the intermediate school age level. 
There are at present three transportable buildings located on the playground 
and are used for classroom purposes. 

. The environment of some of the general classrooms Is limited due to 
the small size and a need for painting. The acoustical qualities 
of some of the rooms are limited. Acoustical tile has been placed 
In those rooms In the newer section. 

. The industrial arts and home economics rooms though separate are 
rated as adequate to minimal In size, special equipment, storage, 
floor, and arrangement. 

. The physical education facility Is quite adequate with the exception 
of poor 1 1 ght Ing. 

, The learning center Is regarded as adequate except In the area of 
work space which Is rated as minimal. 

. The vocal music room Is rated as adequate with the exception of Its 
location which Is adjacent to an academic classroom. There Is 
evidence of water leakage in the celling. 
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. The instrumental music facility is rated minimal to poor as 
the stage of the auditorium Is used as the instructional space. 

. The art room is somewhat limited in storage space for nearly 
completed projects and is limited in equipment availability. 

. The general offices being recently renovated are rated as adequate. 

Shoup Hill Elementary School : The Shoup Hill Elementary School was constructed 

In 1958 and as yet has had no additions. The present enrollment is 326 
students with a site of 13.28 acres. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate. 

. The industrial arts and home economics programs are rated as 
minimal to poor as both are taught in the same facility. 

. The physical education plant is rated adequate with the exception 
of the lighting which Is rated minimal. 

. The learning center is rated as good to adequate as two rooms have 
been used to develop this particular facility. The only noticeable 
drawback is the lack of adequate work space. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities In this building. 

. The vocal and Instrumental music room is located on the top floor 
In the midst of academic classrooms which would give It a minimal 
rating. 

Ml Cleve Elementary School ; The Van Cleve building was originally constructed 
in 1892 with additions in 1926 and 1962. The enrollment is approximately 801 
students on a site of 2,15 acres, The smallness of the site seriously hampers 
the outdoor physical education program as well a $ limits the provisions for 
parking for teachers. 
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. The general classrooms In the building range from adequate to poor. 

* survey of the classrooms reveal metal-pan ceilings, plaster ceilings, 
wooden wainscot, wooden floors and limited electrical outlets. Addi- 
tional classrooms were created by converting the old gymnasium for 
academic use; these rooms are rated adequate. The classroom used for 
special education Is rated as minimal to poor. 

, The Industrial arts and home economics share the same facility and are 
rated minimal to poor. 

, Small-group spaces are at a premium as the nurse is presently using 
the physical education office for her clinic, 

. At the present there Is no library or learning center facility in 
this building. 

. There are no cafeteria facilities; students staying for lunch eat in the 
hallway outside the physical education plant. 

. Vocal music Is taught in the small auditorium and the type of seating 
arrangement Is such that it tends to hamper the quality of the program. 

. The art fa lllty is adequate In most respects with the exception of 
the sink area. 

. The kindergarten facility Is rated as minimal in sl^e. 

Washington Elementary School : This building was constructed in 1898 with 
additions In 1926 and 1969* It has a present enrollment of pupils on a 
site of 2,29 acres. The smallness of the site requires a rating of poor. 

There are three portable classroom buildings on the playground used as class- 
room spaces. The front hall of the old building has been renovated with 
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dropped celling, fluorescent lights, carpeting in the hall and paneled 
wainscot. The general offices have also been remodeled. 

. The general classrooms are rated as minimal to poor with 

metal-pan ceilings, wooden floors, wooden wainscot around the 
walls and very limited electrical outlets. The newer classrooms 
still have only one electrical outlet, they are small In size and 
have wooden floors. The classrooms being utilized in the basement 
are totally inadequate; the acoustics are terrible as a consequence of 
the GSU tile on the walls. 

. The Industrial arts and home economics facility is rated as 
minimal to poor as these subject areas are taught in one space. 

. The physical education facility here is rated as minimal to 
poor as there are poor locker room facilities, only one toilet, 
one face bowl and incandescent lighting. The size and floor of the 
gymnasium Is also rated as minimal. 

. A learning center Is In the process of being developed and it appears 
that it will be adequate. 

. The home economics room fc used to feed those youngsters who remain 
in school for lunch. 

. The vocal music classroom Is rated as poor because of the terrible 
acoustics; GSU tile on the walls. 

. The art facility is rated as poor In size, location, equipment and 
storage. 
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Weaver Elementary School : The Weaver building was originally constructed 

!n 1898 with additions In 1950, 195*S 1955, 1961* and 1969. At present 
there Is an enrollment of 1,030 students on a site of 2.58 acres. The school 
is located adjacent to a city playground area which provides additional space 
for outdoor education programs. There are two transportable buildings on the 
playground for classroom use. The main hallway of the original section has 
been completely carpeted and remodeled along with the general administrative 
of f i ces , 



The general classrooms are rated as adequate in terms of size 
to poor in terms of flooring and acoustics in the original structure 
and adequate In most respects in the newer section. One classroom 
located In the basement Is very small and has plaster walls and metal- 
pan ceilings resulting in a very poor acoustical environment. Four 
new classrooms have been provided in heretofore unused space on the 
fourth floor. These classrooms are rated as adequate, 

The restrooms In the building are rated as Inadequate. 

The lighting In the physical education plant Is rated as minimal, 

The learning center Is rated as good to adequate throughout. 

There are no cafeteria facilities in this building. 

The primary music room located In the basement Is very poor acous- 
tically with metal-pan ceilings and hard plaster walls. 

The instrumental music facility Is very poor, having no ventilation* 
wood floors, metal-pan ceilings and plaster walls. This was formerly 
a janitor's storeroom. 
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. The Weaver school is fortunate In having one of the most 
creative art teachers in the system within the building, yet 
the art facility Is rated as minimal to poor. The kllr. is located 
In the basement while the art room Itself is on the second floor. 

. The industrial arts and home economics facility Is rated as 
minimal to poor. 

Webster Elementary School : The Webster school was constructed in 1891 with 

additions In 1930 and 1968. It presently has an enrollment of 520 students 
on a site of 1.88 acres. 

The general classrooms receive three ratings. One, the newer 
section Is designed for team teaching and is rated os good; the 1930 
addition Is rated as adequate In most respects though limited terms 
of actual size; the original building has rooms with wooden wainscot, 
wooden floors, the old cloakrooms and plaster ceilings. These 
rooms are rated minimal to poor. 

The Industrial arts and home economics facilities are rated as 
minimal to poor because bath subject areas are taught In one space. 
The physical education facility Is limited in terms of space as 
there is no permanent seating. There are, however, new showers 
and locker facl II t ies. 

There are no cafeteria facilities In this building; those 
youngsters remaining for lunch must eat In the gymnasium. 

The art facility is located In the 1894 section of the school and 
uses a classroom that has been converted to this purpose. The 
cloakroom Is utilized for storage. 

The teachers r lounge is rated as good In all respects. 

The kindergarten room is poor In this particular situation with the 
metal-pan celling, no fountains or lavatory located in the classroom. 
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. The general office spaces are rated as good. 

Orville Wright E lementary School ; This school was originally constructed 
In 1952 with additions In 1955 and 1966, It presently houses 760 children 
on a site of 2.92 acres. The limited school site Is ameliorated to the extent 
that the school Is adjacent to a city park; thereby providing space for the 
outdoor education program. 

. The classrooms throughout the building are rated as adequate. 

One section of the building has been converted so that the team 
teaching concept can be utilized. 

. There are no home economics or Industrial arts facilities available 
In this building. There are no cafeteria facilities available 
In this building. 

, There are no vocal music facilities avaMable in thir building. 

, There Is a city-owned swimming pool located adjacent tn the 
school building. During the summer the lavatory facilities of 
the building are used in conjunction with the outdoor swimming program. 

, The general office facilities are rated as adquato. 

Facilities Housing Secondary School Students 

Eleven school buildings In the Dayton Public School system house 
secondary school pupils h. cemblnat Ion of grades 8-12. Of the eleven 
buildings, 10 house grades 9 through 12 and one houses grades 8 through 12. 

One of these buildings, the Patterson Cooperative Vocational -Technical 
School, houses students grades 9 through 12 from all sections of the 
school district. 
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Belmont H Iqh School : The Belmont building was originally constructed in 

1956 with additions completed in I960 and 1966. The present enrollment 
Is 1,925 pupils and the school is located on a site of 15.33 acres. The 
inadequate site is supplemented by the location of a city recreation area 
adjacent to school property. The general appearance of the building struc- 
turally is good and maintenance has been good. 

, The general classroom spaces are rated as adequate. 

, The science laboratories and general science classrooms are all 
rated good to adequate. 

. The various shops are rated adequate in most respects; however, 
the OWE space and the woodshop are lacking in proper ventilation. 
There is an opening between the OWE shop and the metal shop which 
allows sawdust and wood shavings to filter into the metal shop 

area < 

. The physical education facility is inadequate in all respects, 
floor area, seating capacity, locker room, storage, and showers. 

. The library Is rated as good in all rejects if the facility is to 
be util I zed only as a 1 ibrary. However, If the school district is 
thinking in terms of learning centers for the high schools then the 
present facility Is not adequate in terms of providing opportunities 
for large -group, small-group and Individual work with various types 
of equipment. 
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Table D-1 

Capaci Ues and Ut 1 1 Izatlon of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Belmont High School, 1969*70 



Subject area 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Teachi ng 
Stations 


Capaci ty 


Per Cent of 
Util izat i on 


Aca demlc 


63 


to 


2520 


80 


Bus iness education 


BOE 


942 


1 


942 


213 


Typing 


992 


2 


1984 


101 


Other 


6353 


1 


6353 


31 


Home economics 


Regular 


624 


3 


1272 


1 £8 


Special education 


40 24 


1 


4024 


so 


Fine arts 


1610 


2 


3220 


62 


Industrial arts 


Drafting 


2603 


1 


2603 


77 


Graphic arts 


3278 


1 


3278 


61 


Machine shop 


2951 


1 


2951 


68 


Woodshop 
Power mechanics 


2825 


1 


2825 


71 


Electronics 


40 24 


1 


40 24 


50 


OWE 


2944 


1 


2944 


68 


Photography 
Special education 


5487 


1 


5487 


36 


Other 

Automotive 


965 


1 


965 


208 


General metals 


2414 


1 


2414 


33 


Music 


Instrumental 


8964 


i 


8964 


22 


Vocal 


5357 


i 


5357 


37 


Physical education 


Activity 


605 


3 


1815 


111 


Hea 1th 


687 


2 


1374 


146 


Science 


Phys Ics 


5917 


.5 


2954 


68 


Chemistry 


2235 


1 


2235 


90 


Biology 


1231 


2 


2462 


81 


General science 


537 


4.5 


2407 


83 


Other 


817 


1 


817 


246 


Study hal 1 


915 


5 


4575 


44 
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. The cafeteria Is rated as good. 

. The vocal music facility is rated as adequate In size; ‘icwe.ver, 

It is rated minimal In ventilation, chalkboard space, storage, and 
the availability of small practice rooms. 

. The instrumental music facility is reted as adequate with the 
exception of minimal lighting and minimal ventilation. 

. The counseling suite is a converted classroom and the allotted 
space Is inadequate for the number of people assigned. The atten- 
dance office is also in this area. 

. The general office space Is rated as adequate with the exception 
being minimal in storage space. 

. Table 0-1 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching 
stations serving the program In this school. 

Dunbar High School : The Dunbar High School was originally constructed in 

1962 and there have been no additions to the present. The building houses 
approximately 1,378 students on a site of 54.99 acres. The school is built 
on a site that Is a land-fill area. The Survey Team noted cracks In walls 
and In the terrazzo flooring v:hlch Is an indication of continued settling 
In the foundation. There was some evidence of utudent maliciousness In 
building def acemen t . 

. Hie general classrooms In this school are rated as adequate. 

. The science laboratories and classrooms are rated as adequate. The 
Industrial arts and other shops are rated as adequate with the 
exception belnq minimal In the ventilation system of the OWE room 
which Is In the basement. 
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Table D-2 

Capacities and Utilization of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Ounbar High School, 1969-70 



Subject area 


Subject 
Area 
1 ndex 


Number of 
Teachi ng 
Stations 


Capacity 


Per Cent of 
Ut 1 1 i zat ion 


Aca domic 


74 


26 


1924 


76 


Business education 


BOE 


1964 


3 


5892 


24 


Typing 


1308 


2 


2616 


56 


Other 


2710 


1 


2710 


54 


Home economics 


Regular 


619 


4 


2476 


59 


Special education 


2412 


1 


2412 


61 


Fine Arts 


1437 


2 


2874 


51 


Industrial arts (9) 


1501 


1 


1501 


98 


Drafting 


2939 


1 


2939 


50 


Graphic arts 


3025 


1 


30 25 


49 


Machine shop 


3313 


1 


3313 


44 


Woodshop 
Power mechanics 


1915 


1 


1915 


77 


Electronics 

OWE 


10984 


1 


10984 


13 


Photography 


3744 


1 


3744 


39 


Special education 
Other 

Automotive 


1674 


1 


1674 


88 


General metals 


2399 


1 


2399 


61 


Music 


Instrumental 


11663 


1 


11663 


12 


Voca 1 


2453 


1 


2453 


60 


Physical education 


Activity 


606 


3 


1818 


81 


Health 


2259 


1 


2259 


65 


Sc ience 


Physics 


14822 


1 


14822 


10 


Chemistry 


2927 


1 


2927 


50 


Biology 


1474 


3 


4422 


33 


General science 


593 


5 


2965 


51 


Other 


1387 


1 


1387 


106 


Study Hall 


498 


3 


1494 


98 
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, The gymnastics rooms in the phys'cal education plant was rated as 
minimal in lighting and size. The lighting In the mair gym was 
also rated as minimal. 

. The space assigned to library use was rated as adequate; however, 

If the school Is to have a learning center then this space as 
presently designed would be rated as minimal, 

* The cafeteria facilities are rated as adequate, 

, The auditorium is rated as good. 

, The vocal and Instrumental music facility is rated as inadequate. 

. The art facility Is adequate. 

, The general offices are rated as adequate to minimi-m with the 
space allocated for the secretaries being somewhat limited, 

. Table D-2 shows the capacities and ut i 1 1 za*. ionsof teaching 
stations serving the program in this school, 

O atterson Cooperative High School ; The Patterson building was originally 
constructed In 1954 with an addition in 1967* An additional building across 
the street from the school was acquired by the board of education as an annex 
and it was constructed In 1919* The school presently houses 1,636 pupils 
on a site of 1.73 acres. This particular building is located In 
the downtown section of the city'and Is severely hampered in terms of 
expansibility as the enrollment increases. The only possible expansion 
would be upward on the new section or acquire the parking lots adjacent to 
the school. The Patterson school site Is completely taken by present phy- 
sical structures and does not allow space for staff parking. It was pointed 
out to the Survey Staff that the school faculty must pay their own parking 
in commercial parking lots. 
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Table D-3 

Capacities and Utilization of Teaching Stations 
Serving The Present Program at 
Patterson Cooperative High School, 1969*70 



Subject 

area 


Subject 

area 

Index 


Number of 
teaching 
s tat Ions 


Capac I ty 


Percent of 
ut I 1 izat ion 


Academics 


86 


29 


2,494 


66 


Accounting 


310 


1 


310 


525 


Automot 1 ve 


380 


1 


380 


430 


Commercial Art 


3,516 


1 


3,516 


47 


Cosmetology 


3,868 


2 


7,736 


21 


Dental Arts 


9,602 


1 


9,602 


17 


Distributive Education 


2,142 


1 


2,142 

1,653 


76 


Electrical 


551 


3 


99 


Machine shop 


523 


1 


523 


313 


Medical Arts 


541 


2 


1,082 


151 


Office Education 


558 


2 


1,116 


147 


Typing 


958 


3 


2,874 


57 


Drafting 


1,158 


2 


2,316 


71 


Printing 


307 


3 


921 


178 


Sheet Metal 


1 ,068 


1 


1 ,068 


153 


Science 


Physiology 


2,901 


1 


2,901 


56 


Phys 1 cs 


2,149 


1 


2,149 


76 


Chemistry 


739 


2 


1,478 


111 


Biology 


955 


2 


1,910 


85 


Music 


Ins t rumenta 1 


9.S45 




4,972 


33 


Voca 1 


12,657 


i 


6,328 


26 


Physical Education 


1,129 


1 


1,129 


145 


Study hall 


860 


1 


860 


190 



Based on enrollment of 1636 
Calculations by the Survey Staff 
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The overall evaluation of the main building is adequate to good; however, 
there was some question as to the capacity of the ventilating system in 
the new building. On the day the Survey Team inspected the building this 
section was quite warm and humid. The building is air-conditioned as it is 
used throughout the summer; however, the art and drafting rooms on the 
east side of the building are not air-conditioned. The annex building is 
rated as minimum to poor for classes. The rooms are quite small and the 
special equipment Is limited. Another harrowing factor is that approximately 
250 students must cross a vary busy Intersection every hour to attend class 
In the annex. 

, The general classrooms are rated minimal because they are small in 
terms of total square foot allocation, and have limited storage space. 
Size academic classes are being taught in the annex-rated poor. 

. The science laboratories are rated as minimal in size, furnishings, 
special equipment and poor in storage space. 

. The shops are well equipped having probably the best equipment 
of any school within the district; however, the space allotted 
to machine shop I r limited considering the amount of machinery 
Included therein. The rating for machine shop In size Is adequate 
to minimal. 

, The physical education plant Is rated as minima! to poor In all respects. 

, A learning center Is considered to be essential to the Increased 
effectiveness of the educational program. The present facility 
Is poor, A learning center should be developed In this building. 

. The cafeteria appears Inadequate In size to accommodate the number 
of students enrolled In this building. The teachers 1 lounge Is 
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quite adequate In all respects with the exception of ventilation; 

It Is uncomfortably warm In this room. Vocal and Instrumental music 
Is taught In the same room and the facility Is rated as adequate 
In most respects with the exception of being limited in storage 
space. 

. The commercial art department Is rated as minimal in size and In 
storage space. 

. The general offices appear to be adequate, however, they are rated 
as minimal relative to location. The offices are situated on 
the second floor of the building. 

. With the Increasing demands by students for the type of experiences 
provided at the Patterson school, there is no doubt that this 
facility Is limited In terms of space to meet the needs of an In- 
creasing enrollment. The location of the building in the downtown 
area seriously Inhibits the possibility of expansibility to meet 
the growing demands for technical and vocational education. 

. Table 0-3 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

Stivers High School ; The Stivers building was constructed In 1 908 with 
additions In 1936* 1964, and 1966. There are approximately 939 pupils 
enrolled In this building which Is located on a site of 7.7 acres. 

Stivers presently Is the oldest high school in the school district and Is 
not as well endowed with facilities that provide the students with the 
meaningful typo of experiences needed. The Survey Staff notes however that 
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Table 0-4 

Capacities and Util lz»* Jon of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Stivers High School, 1969-70 



Subiect area 


Subject 

Area 

index 


Number of 
Teach! ng 
Stations 


Capacity 


Per Cent of 
Ut i 1 izat ion 


Academic 


78 


22 


1716 


63 


Business education 


BOE 


7832 


1 


7832 


14 


Typing 


2621 


1 


2621 


41 


Other 


1317 


2 


2634 


41 


Home economics 


Kegular 


741 


2 


1482 


73 


Special education 


2827 


1 


2827 


38 


Fine arts 


1042 


1.5 


1563 


69 


Industrial arts 


Drafting 


2350 


1 


2350 


46 


Graphic arts 


3133 


1 


3133 


34 


Machine shop 


2820 


1 


2820 


38 


Woodshop 


2660 


1 


2660 


41 


Power mechanics 


4699 


.5 


2349 


46 


Electronics 


4861 


.5 


2430 


44 


OWE 

fhotography 


1686 


1 


1686 


64 


Special education 


352 


I 


352 


307 


Other 

Automotive 
General metals 


1516 


1 


1516 


71 


Music 


Instrumental 


16020 


1 


16020 


7 


Vocal 


3121 


1 


37 21 


35 


Physical education 


Act 1 vl ty 
Health 


469 


3 


938 


115 


Science 


Physics 


11443 


.5 


5721 


19 


Chemistry 


2542 


1 


2542 


42 


Biology 


1430 


1 


1430 


75 


General science 


590 


3 


1770 


61 


Other 


921 


1 


921 


117 


Study hal 1 


515 


3 


1545 


70 
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the maintenance In the building as In the majority of the schools in Oayton 
Is quite good. The building in terms of gross structure is sound. 

. The general classrooms are rated as aoequate to minimal in 
size, poor with wooden floors, minimal to poor with limited 
electrical outlets and minimal in terms of adequate storage space. 

. The science laboratories in this building are rated as minimal, 

. The shops In this building are rated as adequate to minimal in size, 
minimal In terms of special equipment, min imal in storage, 

. The library as In other buildings cannot be considered a learning 
center as It was not designed nor has It been remodeled to fit these 
particular needs. The library In Stivers Is one of the poorest in 
the system. The Survey Staff rates this facility as poor in all 
respects, 

, The cafeteria Is located on the top floor of the building and is 
rated as poor. 

, The auditorium facility Is rated as minimal, 

. The home economics department is rated as minimal, 

, The counseling suite is rated as minimal to poor because of the 
limited conference and office space for counselor, 

, The OWE room appears to be adequate. 

, To Insure that the students who attend the Stivers school will have 
an equal opportunity for quality experiences, it would be necessary 
for the board of education to expend the necessary funds to bring 
this school up to the quality level of other schools In the system. 
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, Table D-4 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

Secondary School Buildings — A rh nl rn^fr r*H ve If n\t ? 

Fairview High School ; This building was constructed in 1930 with additions pro 
vided in 1954 and 1967. The present enrollment is approximately 1,333 
students and the building Is located on a site of 8.16 acres. The building 
appears to be In good physical condition and the maintenance has been of 
high qual 1 ty. 

. The general classrooms in the original section of the building 

are rated minimal in acoustics and storage and poor with the wooden 
floors. Some rooms are limited in size also, 

. The shops are rated as nlnimal In size and minimal in storage space. 

The ventilation system In the woodshop needs to bo Improved. 

The library Is rated minimal In terms of the library concept and is 
rated as poor in terms of the learning center concept. This facility 
should be expanded If It Is to receive greater use. 

. The cafeteria facilities appear to be Inadequate in size to handle 
the enrollment of this oulldlng. 

, The vocal and Instrumental music facilities are rated as good. 

. The art facility is rated as adequate, 

. The administrative offices and counseling suites are rated as 
minimal. The counseling suites are small and there Is inadequate 
space for a waiting rocm In the counseling suite and the nurses 
office Is rated as Inadequate. 
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Capacities and Utilization of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at FalrvtewHIgh School, 1S69-70 



Subfect are* 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Teachi ng 
Stations 


Capacity 


Per Cent of 
Ut 1 1 i zat i on 


Academic 


71 


30 


2130 


66 


Business education 


BOE 


2789 


1 


2789 


50 


Typing 


1280 


2 


2560 


55 


Other 


1062 


1 


1062 


132 


Home economics 


Regular 

Special education 


91 1 


2 


1822 


77 


Fine arts 


902 


2 


1804 


78 


Industrial arts 


1604 


1 


1604 


87 


Ora ft 1 ng 


2436 


1 


2436 


58 


Graphic arts 


4276 


1 


4276 


33 


Machine shop 


2406 


1 


2406 


58 


Woodshop 
Power mechanics 


3208 


1 


3208 


44 


E lectronlcs 


2749 


1 


2749 


51 


OWE 

Photography 
Special education 


1080 


1 


1080 


130 


Other 

Automot l ve 
General metals 


1964 


1 


1964 


71 


Mus Ic 


1 nstrumenta 1 


8748 


1 


8748 


160 


Vocal 


4038 


1 


4038 


35 


Physical education 


Act 1 vl ty 


681 


3 


2043 


69 


Health 


1032 


1 


IO 32 


136 


Science 


Phys ics 


3471 




1735 


81 


Chemistry 


1208 




1812 


77 


Biology 


703 


2 


1406 


100 


General science 
Other 


694 


3 


2082 


67 


Study hal 1 


552 


2 


1 102 


127 
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. The outdoor physical education facilities are limited due to the 
size of the tota I site. 

. Tab!e0-5 f ’ the capacl t les and ut i I i zat ion of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

Meadowdale High School : The Meadowdale building was originally constri.cted 

in I960 with an addition in 1967. The present student enrol Inent fs approxi- 
mately 1692 and the building Is located on a site of 48.08 acres which it 
shares with Meadowdale Elementary School, The building Itself is quite sound 
In terms of structural qualities and the maintenance has been carried out 
a t a very high 1 evel . 

, The general classrooms In all respects were rated good to adequate. 

. The science laboratories are rated as good. 

. The vocational educat fon.ahops are rated as good to adequate. 

. The physical education facilities are rated as adequate. 

. The library Is rated as good to adequate in terms of a library. 

This facility Is quite adaptable to the learning center concept. 

. The cafeteria is rated as good. 

, The auditorium Is rated as good to adequate, 

, The vocal and instrumental music facilities are rated as good. 

. The aft facilities are rated as good. 

. The home economics facilities are rated as adequate. 

The counseling suite and administrative offices are rated as good 
to adequate. 

. The Meadowdale School Is rated by the Survey Staff as being a 
good facility that more than adequately meets the needs of the 
students enrolled there. 
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CapacI t les and Ut 1 1 Izat Ion of Teach i ng Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Mtadowdole High School 
1969-70 



Subject area 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Teach I ng 
Stations 


Capacity 


Per Cent of 
Ut i 1 i za 1 1 on 


Aca demlc 


58 


37 


2146 


81 


Business education 
BOE 

Typing 

Other 


6i*8 

1674 

3041 


3 

1 

1 


1944 

1674 

3041 


90 

104 

57 


Home economics 
Regular 

Special education 


8l6 

6366 


4 

2 


3264 

13132 


54 

13 


Fine arts 


783 


3 


2349 


74 


Industrial arts 
Drafting 
Graphic arts 
Machine shop 
Woodshop 
Power mechanics 
E lectronics 
OWE 

Photography 
Special education 
Other 

Automot i ve 
General metals 


883 
3591 
5575 
3070 
2825 
141 24 
4320 
1396 
12037 
3704 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 


883 

3591 

5575 

3070 

2825 

14124 

4320 

1396 

12037 

3704 


198 

'9 

31 

57 

62 

12 

40 

125 

14 

47 


Mus ;c 

1 nstrumental 
Vocal 


7766 

6392 


1 

I 


7766 

6392 


22 

27 


Physical educatioi. 
Activity 
Health 


464 


3 


928 


189 


Science 
Phys les 
Chemistry 
B lology 

General science 
Other 


5234 

1267 

587 

547 

1942 


1 

2 

4 

4 

* 


5234 

2534 

2348 

2188 

971 


33 

69 

74 

80 

180 


Study hal I 


1813 


4 


7252 


24 
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. Table I>-6 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program, 



Roth High School : The Roth building was constructed In 1959 and as yet no 

additions have been constructed. This Is the only school that has an enroll- 
ment of grades 8 through 12. The present enrollment Is 1^238 on a site of 
28.57 acres, The building itself is in good condition and has been well- 
maintained. 

. The general c 1 assrocms are rated as adequate with the possible 
exception of somewhat limited storage space. 

. The science laboratories ee rated as adequate. 

. The vocational education shops are rated as adequate with some 

1 imi tations In storage, 

, The physical education plant Is rated as adequate to poor. The 
limitations In this facility are equipment, lighting, and storage. 

The locker room space and showers are rated as poor in size, 

, The library fs rated as adequate for library purposes and is 
adaptable to the learning center concept If expanded, 

, The auditorium facilities are rated as good, 

, The music department is rated as adequate in most respects; however, 

it Is somewhat limited in size, 

. The art facility Is rated as adequate. 

, The general offices are rated as adequate in size; however, the 
counseling suites are considered to be minimal In terms of offi;e 
size and waiting area. 

The Roth High School is rated as adequate in most aspects; however, 
the general atmosphere could be greatly enhanced through the use 
of a bright coat of point In many areas. 
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Table 0-7 

Capacities and Utilization of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Roth High School - 1969-70 



Sublect Area 


Subject 
A rea 
Index 


Number of 
Teach i ng 
Stations 


Capaci tv 


Per Cent of 
U 1 1 1 izat ion 


Academic 


67 


27 


1809 


71 


Business Education 


80E 


4472 


1 


4472 


29 


Typing 


1121 


2 


2242 


58 


Other 


1378 


2 


2756 


47 


Home economics 


Regular 


330 


4 


1320 


98 


Special education 


1742 


\ 


1742 


74 


Fine arts 


407 


2 


814 


159 


Industrial Arts 


1 154 


1 


1154 


112 


Draft! ng 


2417 


1 


2417 


53 


Graphic Arts 


3888 


1 


3888 


33 


Machine shop 


3084 


1 


3084 


42 


Woodshop 
Pewer mechanics 


1987 


1 


1907 




Elect ronl cs 


9414 


1 


9414 


65 


OWE 

Photography 
Special education 


3695 


1 


3695 


35 


Other 

Automotive 
General metals 


701 


1 


701 


184 


Music 


instrumental 


5212 


1 


5212 


25 


Vocal 


1778 


1 


1778 


73 


Physical education 


Activity 


390 


3 


2470 


52 


Hea 1 th 


1767 


1 


1767 


73 


Science 


Physics 


13550 


.5 


6775 


19 


Chemistry 


4148 


1.5 


4622 


28 


Biology 


1588 


3 


4764 


27 


General science 


211 


5 


1055 


123 


Other 
Study Hail 


903 


1 

2 


903 


143 
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. Table l>7 otarft the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

Secondary School Building - Administrative Unit 3 

Kiser High School : The Kiser Building was constructed in 1925 with additions 

In 1934 and 1967- The school presently houses 640 students on 9*5 acres. This 
building was originally an elementary school which was converted to high school 
use. The site of 9*5 acres is rated hiadequate to facilitate high 
school experiences, the variety and diversity of experiences afforded 
the students at Kiser are limited as It is difficult to convert a building 
designed as an elementary school Into a comprehensive high school. 

. The general classrooms are rated minimal as they are limited in 
size, equipment, have wooden floors and are limited in storage 
space. 

. The science laboratories are rated minimal to poor because of the 
limited size, the flooring, the acoustics, and, in particular, 
the limited storage and work areas. 

, The vocational education shops tre rated as minimal to poor because 
of limited size, Inadequate work areas, and inadequate storage space. 
The drafting facility Is limited as it is a converted classroom and 
the limited size of the room Itself does not allow For a quality 
program. 

. The physical education plant of recent construction is rated as 

good. There is a student commons adjacent to the physical education 
facility end Is rated as adequate. 
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Table d-8 

Capacities and Utilization of Teaching Stations Set *>ing 
the Present Program at Kiser High School, 1969-70 



Subject area 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Teachi ng 
Stations 


Caoaci tv 


Per Cent of 
Uti \ izat ion 


Aca demic 


51 


14 


714 


105 


Bus iness educat Ion 


80E 


4333 


1 


4333 


17 


Typl-.g 


1087 


1 


1087 


69 


Other 


894 


1 


894 


84 


Home economic 


Regular 


616 


2 


1232 


61 


Special education 


1 152 


1 


1 152 


65 


Fine arts 


822 


1 


822 


91 


Industrial arts 


659 


1 


659 


113 


Drafting 


1689 


1 


1689 


44 


Graphic arts 


1557 


1 


1557 


48 


Machine shop 


1689 


1 


1689 


44 


Woodshop 
Power mechanics 
Electronics 
OWE 

Photog raphy 


1404 


1 


1404 


53 


Special education 
Other 


H51 


1 


1 151 


65 


Automot lve 


1 114 


1 


1 1 14 


67 


General metals 


3020 


1 


3020 


25 


Mus Ic 


Instrumenta 1 


1 1817 


i 


5908 


13 


Vocal 

Physical education 


2246 


i 


1123 


67 


Activity 
Hea 1th 


558 


3 


1 1 16 


67 


Science 


Physics 


6291 


1 


6291 


12 


Chemistry 


1646 


1 


1646 


45 


B io logy 


731 


1 


731 


102 


General science 


451 


4 


1804 


41 


Other 


1151 


1 


1151 


65 


Study hall 


1633 


1 


1633 


46 
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* The library facility Is rated along with that of the Stivers School 
as being tho poorest in the district. This facility is poor in 
size, In storage area, and in available work area. 

. The cafeteria facilities are rated as poor In all respects. 

. The auditorium is rated as minimal In most respects and the space 
could be utilized to more advantage for some other purpose such 
as the development of a learning center and providing for counseling 
offices, general administrative offices, and nurses' clinics which 
are a! 1 rated as poor. 

. The vocal and instrumental music is taught In a classroom which is 
adjacent to other classrooms, rated poor In location. This 
facility Is also rated poor in size, acoustics, lighting, equipment, 
£nd storage. 

. The art facility, a converted kindergarten room, Is rated as poor 
In size, equipment, storage, and minimal in lighting. 

. Home economics needs to be upgraded. It is poor In size and storage 
and minimal In arrangement. 

. Table d- 8 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

Roosevelt Hlqh School : The Roosevelt building was constructed in 1922 and 

there have been no additions. The present enrollment is approximately 1,551 
students on a site of 5.21 acres. The site has been rated by the Survey 
Staff as poor. 

. The general classroom spaces have been rated as adequate to 

minimal In size; In some, minimal in equipment, furnishings, and 
In storage space. 



0 
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Capa cl t les and UtM Izatlon of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Roosevelt High School, 1969-70 



Sublect area 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Teachi ng 
Stations 


Capacl ty 


Per Cent of 
Utilization 


Academic 


6B 


28 


1904 


90 


Business education 


BOF 


2823 


2 


5626 


30 


Typing 


1242 


2 


2484 


69 


Other 


1207 


5 


6035 


28 


Home economics 


Regular 


500 


6 


3000 


57 


Special education 


2319 


1 


2319 


74 


Fine arts 


1078 


2 


2156 


79 


Industrial arts 


1143 


1 


1143 


149 


Oraft Ing 


4785 


1 


4:35 


36 


Graphic arts 


6722 


1 


6722 


25 


Machine :»hop 


3815 


1 


3815 


45 


Woodshop 
Power mechanics 


2566 


2 


5132 


33 


E lectronlcs 


8556 


1 


8556 


20 


OWE 

Photography 


1283 


1 


1283 


133 


Special education 


1181 


1 


1181 


)1T 


Other 

Automotive 
General metals 


4868 


1 


4868 


35 


Music 


1 nstrumer.ta 1 


8995 


1 


8995 


19 


Vocal 


3850 


1 


38?0 


44 


Phys leal education 


Activity 


408 


4 


1632 


105 


Hea Ith 


1222 


2 


2444 


70 


Science 


Phys Ics 


14584 


1 


14584 


12 


Chemistry 


2587 


1 


2587 


66 


Biology 


1118 


2 


2236 


76 


General science 


497 


3 


1491 


114 


Other 


744 


2 


1488 


115 


Study ha 1 1 


1151 


2 


2302 


74 
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. The science laboratories are rated as adequate in all respects 
with the exception of special equipment which appears to be at a 
minimal level . 

. The vocational education shops are rated as good In size and 

location, adequate In furnishings, minimal In some special equipment 
and adequate In storage and lighting. There is some evidence of 
leakage in the roof which has caused some deterioration of the 
floors. T^.e flooring ur.der the sinks where students are required 
to wash up has also begun to rot and should be corrected. 

. The physical education facilities are rated as minimal in size 
in the gymnasium as there is no permanent seating. The basketball 
team plays its games away from home. There are two swimming pools, 
the only ones in the school district and this is rated as a plus. 

. The library facility is rated as minimal to poor in that the facility 
is scattered with four rooms being used on two floors. 

. The cafeteria is located on the top floor and Is rated as minimal 
to poor In size, poor in location, availability of equipment and 
arrangement . 

. The auditorium Is rated as adequate In most respects with the 

exception that the lighting needs to be improved and the draperies 
utilized for light control need to be replaced. 

, The vocal music facility Is rated as adequate to minimum. 

. The Instrumental music facility is rated ss minimal to poor and 
should be remodeled. 
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. The home economics department Is rated as adequate. 

• The administrative offices and counseling suites are rated as 
good. 

. The facilities being remodeled for Project Emerge are rated 
as adequate; will need expansion as program grows. 

. Table 09 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

Colonel White High School ; The Colonel White school was originally con^ 
scructed In 1927 with an addition In 1957 and 1967. The building presently 
houses approximately 1,688 students on a site of 5.92 acres. The site on 
which the school Is located Is rated as poor by the Survey Staff. 

. The general classrooms in the original building are rated as minimal 
to poor because of the limited size of 690, 720, and 657 square feet. 
These rooms are also limited in terms of storage space. The other 
classrooms are rated as adequate. 

. The science laboratories are rated as minimal In size in biology 
to adequate In the other areas. 

. The vocational educational facilities provided are rated as adequate. 

. The physical education plant Is rated as excellent. 

. The library facilities are rated as minimal In size, minimal In 
storage and poor In work area. 

. The cafeteria facilities an placed In the former physical education 
area; these facilities are rated as adequate to minimum. 

. The auditorium facilities are rated as good. 
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Capacities and Utl 1 Izatton of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at Colonel White High School 
1969-70 



Subiect area 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Tea chi ng 
Stations 


Caoaci ty 


Per Cent of 
Utilization 


Academic 


49 


33 


1617 


107 


But iness education 


HOE 


980 


2 


I960 


89 


Typing 


1372 


2 


2742 


63 


Other 


3006 


1 


3006 


58 


Hone economics 


Regular 

Special education 


695 


3 


2085 


83 


Fine arts 


584 


3 


1752 


99 


Industrial arts 


1637 


1 


1637 


106 


Drafting 


4168 


1 


4168 


42 


Graphic arts 
Ha chine shop 


4585 


1 


4585 


38 


Vbodshop 


3821 


1 


3821 


45 


fower mechanics 


9171 


1 


9171 


19 


l lectronics 


3371 


1 


3371 


51 


C WE 

f hotography 


12261 


l 


12261 


14 


Special education 
Other 

Automotive 


3006 


1 


3006 


58 


Ceneral metals 


9553 


1 


9553 


18 


Hus ic 


Instrumental 


7976 


1 


7976 


22 


Vocal 


2852 


1 


2852 


61 


Physical education 


Activity 


317 


4 


1268 


137 


Health 


579 


3 


1737 


100 


Science 


Fhyslcs 


7663 


1 


7663 


23 


Cheml stry 


1725 


2 


3450 


50 


8 iology 


1163 


2 


2226 


78 


General science 


501 


3 


1503 


1 16 


Other 
Study hal 1 


200 4 


1 


2004 


87 
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. The vocal and instrumental music facilities are rated as good. 

. The art facilities are rated as good to adequate. 

. The home economic facilities are rated as adequate with the exception 
of the ceilings; the acoustics are rated as minimal to poor. 

. The general administrative offices and counselors' suites are rated 
as adequate. 

. Table 010 shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 

The Wilbur Wright High School ; This building was originally constructed 
In 1926 with additions In 1953, 1954 and 1966. The present enrollment is 
1,216 students in a building located on a 9*69-acre site. Theheating plant 
Is presently using coal as a combustible material; however, plans are under- 
way to convert this system to gas. 

. The vocational education facilities as provided are rated as 
adequate. 

. The art facilities are rated as adequate. 

. The general classrooms are rated as adequate to minimal, with the 
rooms In the original structure having plaster ceilings, wooden 
floors, rated minimal. 

. The science laboratories are rated as good to adequate. 

. The physical education facility Is rated as good with the exception 
of the shower room area where the ventilation Is rated as poor. 

. The library facility as presently constituted Is rated a good and 
would be readily adaptable to a learning center. 

. The cafeteria facilities are rated as good. 
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Capacities and Utilization of Teaching Stations Serving 
the Present Program at W. Wright High School, 1969-70 



Subject area 


Subject 

Area 

Index 


Number of 
Teachi ng 
Stations 


Capaci tv 


Per Cent of 
Uti 1 izat ion 


Academic 


58 


27 


1566 


85 


Business education 


BOE 


1848 


2 


3696 


36 


Typing 


1676 


1 


1676 


80 


Other 


1218 


1 


1218 


110 


Home economics 


Regular J 


455 


2 


910 


147 


Special education 


3060 


1 


3060 


44 


Fine arts 


680 


2 


1360 


98 


Industrial arts 


Drafting 


2192 


1 


2192 


61 


Graphic arts 


2813 


1 


2813 


47 


Hachlne shop 


3040 


1 


3040 


44 


Woodshop 
Power mechanics 


1496 


2 


2992 


45 


Electronics 


3364 


1 


3364 


40 


OWE 


10710 


1 


10710 


12 


Photography 


10710 


1 


10710 


12 


Special education 


2008 


2 


4016 


33 


Other 

Automotive 
General metals 


1472 


1 


1472 


91 


Music 


Instrumental 


6624 


1 


6624 


20 


Voca 1 


4146 


1 


4146 


32 


Physical education 


Activity 

Health 


457 


3 


1371 


97 


Science 


Physics 


7933 


1 


7933 


17 


Chemistry 


2581 


1 


2581 


52 


Biology 


1221 


1 


1221 


109 


General science 
Other 


597 


3 


1791 


75 


Study hal 1 


2116 


2 


4232 


32 
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. The music facility is rated as adequate. 

. The home economics department is rated as minimal and shojld be 
improved. 

♦ The drafting room Is limited in terms of size, having only 956 
square feet. 

. The general administrative offices are rated as good while the 
counselors' suite Is somewhat limited in size. 

. Table Oftl shows the capacities and utilization of teaching stations 
serving the present program. 
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